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‘““HEART THROBS” is, in the truest sense, a book of the People, by the People, and for the People—being the cream of the contribution of poems, stories 
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comforted them in affliction, cheered them in adversity, inspired them with nobler ideals of living, given them renewed courage to face the Battle of Life, 
or brightened gloomy days with good chéer, humor, wit and hearty laughter. 

“THE HAPPY HABIT” is an inspirational message of true contentment. 

Its pages radiate with the cheery optimism of the author, who plainly 

discerns back of every cloud a shining silver lining, and who thoroughly 

believes that most troubles when faced with fortitude, fade like the mist The Chapple Publishing Company, Lid., 

before the sun and that “‘God’s in His Heaven — all's well wit! the world.” | Boston 25, Mass. 
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Myp Christmas Wishes 
pon) WISH there were enough real joy 
To go around this year, 
Lu 4 That every heart may have a bit 
A Of precious Christmas cheer; 
That every home might have its share 
Of happy mystery— 
That every face might wear a smile, 
And each child have a tree. 


t, most of all, I wish the World 
Might find the Road to Peace, 

That all this wicked, cruel strife 

And bickering would cease— 

That faith, and hope, and kindliness 

Would kindle such a flame, 

‘That greed, and hate, and selfishness 

Would slink away, in shame. 


. Cu 


wish distress and suffering in Ireland and Armenia 
Might somehow be allayed, 
That men would seek to know God’s law, 
And keep it, unafraid; 
That poor, storm-tossed humanity 
Would learn the better way— 
That Love would clasp all nation’s hands, 
Some blessed Christmas day. 
—Tunis F. Dean. 
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Affectionately dedicated to Miss Lenore Utric 
Christmas, 1920 
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Cuban hand-made—4% inches, Imported Filler, smooth, 
sweet and aromatic. 

One Hundred FOMENTO CUBA-RICOS sent to 
sie D. parcel post, prepaid, at a NET PRICE 
of $8.33. 


Every shipment covered by our positive guarantee: 
smoke five, if not entirely pleased and satisfied, return 
the remainder at our expense and we will at once 
| + our check for $8.33—no charge for the five 
smoked. 


See Bradstreets’ as to our financial standing and re- 
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: Bl The Little Helps are Often the Biggest 


This is true of house- 
keeping and home- 
, §| making more than 
any other task. 

A wealth of personal 
knowledge in homemak- 
ing. Contributed by 20,000 
= can housewives, who 

helped each other in sug- 
gesting hints a the 
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ORKS which endure come from the soul of the 
people. The mighty in their pride walk alone 
, to destruction. The humble walk hand in hand 
with Providence to immortality. Their works 
survive. When the people of the Colonies were defending 
their liberties against the might of kings, they chose their 
banner from the design set in the firmament through all 
eternity. The flags of the great empires of that day are 
gone, but the Stars and Stripes remain. It pictures the 
vision of a people whose eyes were turned to the rising 
dawn. It represents the hope of a father for his posterity. 
It was never flaunted for the glory of royalty, but to be 
born under it is to be a child of a king, and to establish a 
home under it is ta be the founder of a royal house. Alone 
of all flags it expresses the sovereignty of the people which 
endures when all else passes away. Speaking with their 
voice it has the sanctity of revelation. He who lives under 
it and is loyal to it is loyal to truth and justice everywhere. 
He who lives under it and is disloyal to it is a traitor to 
the human race everywhere. What could be saved if the 
flag of the American nation were to perish? 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


From Flag Day Proclamation. 
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iy EVENTEEN new faces in the Senate. Quite a turn- 
over! Enough to promise a degree of novelty of 
personality in the sage convocation. There are 
thirteen Republicans and four Democrats, although 
of the latter Tom Watson counts only because he 
is against the dominant party. Anyhow, the 
Republicans have increased their working majority 
from the narrow shave of double-one to eleven. It is 
expected that most of the Republican recruits will 
take the bit without getting mouth-sore, in the event of 
factional troubles developing as foes forecast and friends fear. 

They are all honorable 
men, the novitiate solons, yet 
it may be said that but two 
of them bear more than or- 
dinary distinction. These are 
Professor Ladd of the majori- 
ty and Thomas E. Watson of 
the minority. Several have 
creditably won their spurs 
in the House of Representa- 
tives. The NATIONAL MaGa- 
ZiNE has noted the good rec- 
ords and bright promises of 
some, such, for instance, as 
William B. McKinley. 

* * *~ 

Seven of the new Repub- 
lian Senators are business 
men: Cameron of Arizona, 
Nicholson of Colorado, Good- 
ing of Idaho, McKinley of 
Illinois, Weller of Maryland, 
Stanfield of Oregon and Nor- 
beck of South Dakota. Five 
are lawyers: Shortridge of 
California, Ernst of Ken- 
tucky, Oddie of Nevada, 
Willis of Ohio and Harreld of 
Oklahoma. Willis has been 
a college professor, like Dr. 
Ladd, and a university 
teacher of law. 

Ralph H. Cameron (R.), 
Arizona, is a Maine man 
who, when young, went West, 
where he has made money in 
mining and stock-raising. He 
located and built the Bright 
Angel Trail into the Grand 
Canyon. Once he was sheriff 
of his county. Before Arizona 
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«Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


achieved statehood he was its delegate to Congress one term 
and afterward its Representative for two terms. 

Judge Thaddeus H. Caraway (D.), Arkansas, beat his prede- 
cessor, Kirby, in the primary. He has served in the House. 
Kirby got his demit for voting against the war resolution and 
the selective draft. 

Edwin S. Broussard (D.), Louisiana, succeeds his deceased 
brother, and is a lawyer, planter and banker. Styled a Pro- 
gressive of the John M. Parker type, it is surmised he may vote 
with the Republicans on tariff and perhaps other matters. 

Judge J. W. Harreld (R.), Oklahoma, won a seat in the House 
on a platform unequivocally 
against the League of 
Nations, as Wilson would 
have it, long before the presi- 
dential election. He voted 
for the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road bill, the bill for a bonus 
to soldiers, and the bill per- 
mitting the association of 
farmers and producers, trust 
laws to the contrary, and he 
opposed compulsory military 
training. 

J. Thomas Heflin (D.), 
Alabama, successor of Sena- 
tor Bankhead, has a fad of 
wearing clothes, the material 
and make of his own district, 
and was one of the first Con- 
gressmen to appear on the 
floor in white raiment. He 
is a good storyteller and 
proficient in negro dialect. 

” * * 

Professor Edwin F. Ladd 
(R.), North Dakota, in his 
G. O. P. candidacy was en- 
dorsed by the Nonpartisan 
League. He has a high stand- 
ing in his state. Taking up 
the movement eighteen years 
ago, he has proved a great 
champion of pure food and 
pure other things. It is said 
that during this long fight 
he has not gone to bed any 
night without a libel or an 
injunction suit hanging over 
his head. All the same he 
has delivered the goods. An 
expert chemist and a trained 
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lawyer, he was well equipped for the conflict with the selfish 
interests he opposed. His battles for honest goods have saved 
millions of dollars to the farmers. Herbert Hoover telegraphed 
him on his nomination that his election would be *‘a real con- 
tribution to the ability of the Senate to deal constructively” 





Tue “ INTERNATIONAL FAMILY” OF SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES, THE NEw BritisH AMBASSADOR 


Lady Geddes, who was Isabella Ross, third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Ross, was born at Dobb’s Ferry, New 
Their oldest son, Ross, was born in Edinburgh; Alexander and Peggy in Dublin; John 
Oliver Edis, London’s famous photographer, who is now at work 
on the Lloyd George biographical pictures, made the Geddes group, which, framed, stands in a conspicuous place in 
Lady Geddes has just returned to America with the 
children, as they were in school when she and the Ambassador left England and she did not wish to disturb them 
until she had made permanent schooling arrangements in Washington. It is the first time in years there have been 
youngsters at the Embassy, and no doubt its dignity will suffer a bit. But who cares, so long as the kiddies are happy! 


York, and educated there 
in Montreal, and David; the youngest, in London. 


the morning-room of the British Embassy at Washington. 


with agricultural problems. Senator Ladd undoubtedly stands 
to become a national power for good government. 

Robert N. Stanfield (R.), Oregon, was born in that state. 
He served three terms in its legislature, one as speaker, and 
had much to do with the road bond bill under which Oregon 
has been endowed with a fine system of permanent highways. 
Stanfield is a livestock man strongly favoring a protective 
tariff on agricultural products. 

Tasker L. Oddie (R.), Nevada, is a lawyer and interested 
in mining. He was one of the “seven little governors’ who 
came out for Roosevelt in 1912, but that does not say he will 
be an insurrecto now. 

* * * * 

Thomas E. Watson (D.), Georgia, succeeds Hoke Smith. 
A brilliant author, he will at least bring genius into the higher 
counsels of the nation. His lives of Thomas Jefferson and 
Napoleon, not to mention other noteworthy books he has 
written, have become classics. A member of the Georgia state 
legislature nearly forty years ago, he was elected to Congress 
as a Populist in 1890, but lost on ballot scrutinies in 1892 and 
1894. While in Congress he secured the first appropriation 
ever made for free rural mail delivery. Nominated for Vice- 
president to run with Bryan endorsed for President, at the 
Populist convention in 1896, he took the nomination of the 
People’s party for President in 1904, when he made a campaign 
to revive the party. He is a radical, notable besides as a critic 
of the Roman Catholic Church and an opposer of the Jews. 
His prominence in these roles, obnoxious to powerful elements, 


has militated against the due meed of admiration for his shining 
talents. He was prosecuted by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
for published onslaughts against them, but once a judge, and 
juries twice, decided in his favor. During the war the mails 
were closed to his two publications, Watson's Magazine and 
Jeffersonian Weekly, on ac- 
count of articles opposing 
the draft. There will be a 
rustling of the mulberry 
bushes, to say the very 
least, when Watson comes 
into action on the floor of 
the Senate. 


Merry Game of “‘Flop”’ as 
Played During the Campaign 
HE close of the Presi- 
dential campaign of 
1920 might have been 
called a game of flop, with 
a large number of celebri- 
ties, near celebrities, and 
pseudo-celebrities changing 
their minds. Shifting, as it 
were, from one party to 
another in the white heat 
of the closing days of the 
campaign, they fairly con- 
founded all speculators. 
One cynic has insisted that 
this was because woman 
leaders possessed a real 
power to be reckoned 
with, while women’s votes 
were an actua lentity that 
would turn the scale— 
nobody knew which way. 
You know one of a 
woman's claimed rights, 
ever and always, is to 
change her mind, and the 
conduct of several leaders 
proved she was exercising 
the privilege—but the joke is that after all the men greatly 
outnumbered the women in the shifting and flopping game. 

In the superheated finish of the contest many “undecided 
Democrats” and “wobbling Republicans” swayed this way 
and that to the strident notes of opposing war cries. Every 
move on the chessboard counted in the closing days. Every 
word of the candidates was scrutinized with microscopic in- 
tentness for some prismatic hue or shade of meaning that 
might win or lose votes. The candidates, under strain of tours 
and speeches, were subjeeted to pitiless spotlight scrutiny, 
while every cartoon and utterance had as many interpretations 
as the most bitterly disputed theological dogma. No wonder 
the soothsayers and the diviners of riddles were at their wits 
end. They were mostly wrong all the time. Governor Cool- 
idge had revealed the mystery of the end of the campaign at 
its very beginning, in his keynote speech at the opening rally 
of the Republicans in Massachusetts. It was simply this: 

“The sovereign American voters wanted a change, and were 
insistent upon bringing down the high cost of government.’ 


New Assistant Secretary of State a World War 

Veteran, a Lawyer and a Diplomat 

ETERAN of the World War, lawyer, diplomat and former 

private secretary to the Secretary of State—such a de- 

scription briefly characterizes the career of Major Van S. 

Merle-Smith, the new Assistant Secretary of State. He suc- 

ceeds Breckenridge Long, who has just been elected to the 
United States Senate from Missouri. 
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Major Merle-Smith is a native of Seabright, New Jersey, 
his home is in Oyster Bay, New York, and he was educated at 
Princeton and Harvard Universities. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the legal firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft 
of New York City. His military career involved service with 
the 69th New York Infantry on the Mexican border, he saw 
active duty as an officer with the Rainbow Division overseas, 
and during the peace conference was military aide and private 
secretary to former Secretary of State Robert Lansing. The 
new Assistant Secretary of State won the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Wide Practical Business Experience and Training Fits 

Maine Representative for Congressional Career 

ip: the pages of the Congressional directory, which appears 
at the beginning of every Congress, is a biography of each 
member of Congress and of the Senate. _ These records contain 
matter that might be gathered into a compendium of individual 
life histories covering almost the entire range of American 
industry. Despite the fact that the biographies are formal 
and, at first glance, as dry as geological treatises, some of these 











Miss ELIZABETH PEET 


The newly-elected president of that unique organization, Columbian 
Women, who is well known through her connection with Gallaudet 


College—the only college for the deaf in the world. Miss Peet was the 

first, and, for a-long time the only, woman on Gallaudet faculty, where 

she is now Professor of Latin. She comes from a family famous as 

educators of the deaf and dumb, and is the third generation who have 

devoted their lives to this work. She is considered an authority on the 

sign language, and is said to have learned signs before she could speak, 
making them literally her mother tongue 





Mayor VAN S. MERLE-SMITH 


New Third Assistant Secretary of State 


personal sketches indicate the trend of industrial development. 
More and more in recent years it has been felt that, to ensure 
efficient service in the legislature of the United States, a large 
proportion of the membership of both chambers should be men 
of business education and training. 

The recorded facts in the life work of Louis B. Goodall, 
Republican Representative from the 1st district of Maine, 
furnish an illustration of the practical experience that should 
precede a Congressional career. 

Born in Winchester, New Hampshire, of Flemish and English 
ancestors who engaged in the manufacture of woolen cloth, 
Louis B. Goodall’s education was bégun in the schools of the 
village where his father had established the Troy blanket 
mills. He prepared for college at the Kimball Union Academy, 
but was called home to take active part in the Sanford, Maine, 
mills that his father had established in 1867. Beginning as a 
common hand to learn the business, then serving as bookkeeper 
and paymaster, he mastered the trade from the bottom up. 
So he was well equipped for every practical detail when, in 
1874, he established the Mousam River mills in Sanford. Here 
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he began the manufacture of mohair plush and organized the 
Goodall Worsted Company. It was this company which 
originated the now familiar Palm Beach clothing. Every 
wearer of a Palm Beach suit on summer days is indebted to 








Louis B. GooDALL 
Republican Representative from First District of Maine, a well-known 
manufacturer and executive in large business interests 


the genius of Congressman Goodall and his company for the 
comfort and distinction derived from that light and neat 
apparel. 

Mr. Goodall was the treasurer of the Mousam River Rail- 
road and the Sanford National Bank, besides which a score of 
other large business undertakings engaged his attention. He 
was vice-president of the American Association of Wool and 
Worsted Manufacturers and a director in the Home Market 
Club. 

With his life training concentrated upon business affairs, it 
was natural that his service in the committee rooms of Congress 
should have been invaluable. The adoption of the budget 
system by the government is an indication that business men 
and methods will become more and more required in meet- 
ing the problems of, increasing expenditures to be met by 
taxation. 

As in private affairs one man can take an enterprise and 
make it pay, which another man loses money in operating, so, 
no doubt it will be found the same in government matters. 
With the business genius of the country well represented 
among the Republican members of House and Senate, in each 
of which the party has a working majority and to spare, to say 
nothing of the comprehensive experience in private and public 
capacities which endows the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, the new Congress ought to be equal to all demands of 
the nation. 


That, too, is saying a great deal. To distribute the burden 





of taxation equally and to distribute the tremendous load of 
debt fairly between the present and future generations will 
impose a responsibility upon our lawmakers in Washington 
greater than the legislators of this or any other nation on the 
face of the earth have ever before encountered. 


Widow of Naval Hero Gets Distinguished 
Service Medal on Armistice Day 
 Iprnarny wa in the personal presentation of Distinguished 
Service Medals by Secretary of the Navy Daniels on Armis- 
tice Day was that of one awarded posthumously to the late 
Commander Frank R. King. The medal, together with a copy 
of the citation for the gallant officer, and a letter from Secretary 
Daniels, was mailed to the commander's widow, Mrs. Frank 
Ragan King, whose home is in Albany, Alabama. The story 
of how this heroic officer, in observance of tradition, ‘went 
down with his ship,” is told on another page of this number of 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Democratic Leaders Marking Time While Discussing 

Plans for Reorganization Meeting 

F\ESPITE the numerous informal conferences between 
Democratic leaders, which have been going on in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere since the debacle of November 2d, nothing 
resembling a definite plan of party action has as yet been 





Mrs. FRANK RAGAN KING AND BaABy 


Widow and daughter of Commander King. The baby is named after her 
father, who lost his life by the sinking of his ship while sweeping mines 
in the North Sea more than six months before she was born 


evolved so far as we know. There are as many nebulous 
plans in the air as there are leaders to advance them. 

One or two thoughts, however, are beginning to take shape. 
which may materialize into something positive later on. Up to 
the present time there has been no formal conference of Demo- 
cratic leaders competent to speak for the party either here or 
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elsewhere. The Democratic luncheons at the Shoreham Hotel, 
which have been daily features of the political life of Washing- 
ton since the beginning of the war, have continued as usual, 
shrouded in a little more gloom, perhaps, but otherwise about 
the same as before. Over the afternoon coffee the only 
conferences that have been held have taken place. 

There has been some talk of calling a meeting of the party 
leaders before Congress convenes, but thus far nothing has 
been done, and the only suggestion is that of National Chair- 
man George White, who proposed a meeting of the national 
committee to be held in Washington in December. 

Most of the Democratic leaders in Washington seem to 
incline to the opinion that this would be too early to get the 
national committee together, and a date sometime during the 
latter part of February is now under discussion. 

This suggestion has been made in writing to Mr. White, and 
from present indications it will be carried out. Some members 
of the national committee think it might not be a bad idea for 
the committee to be in Washington at inauguration time, as a 
demonstration of their spirit of patriotism. It has been sug- 
gested that E. H. Moore, of Ohio, who was the pre-convention 
manager of Governor Cox, and formerly Democratic national 
committeeman from Ohio, might again represent Ohio on the 
national committee, but this presupposes the retirement of Mr. 
White, who succeeded Mr. Moore as national committeeman 
when it was decided to make him chairman of the national 
committee. Although Mr. White may retire from his post 
later on, the formulation of Democratic plans have not pro- 
gressed to the point where such an announcement would be 
justified. 

Newly-appointed Solicitor of Department of Labor 

Has Record as Conciliator 

ECONCILIATION of the butchers, bakers and candle- 

stick makers is not outside the province of Roland B. 

Mahany, the newly-appointed solicitor of the United States 

Department of Labor. In fact, before assuming his present 

job he averted a threatened bakers’ strike by introducing 

harmony between union workmen and non-union employes. 
A local bread famine was thereby averted. 

Mr. Mahany is a former representative in Congress from 
the state of New York, and has been conciliator for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the past four years. He satisfactorily 
handled the textile workers’ controversies in New England, 
and has adjusted disputes of various street car companies. 
Mr. Mahany is a native of New York, and succeeds John W. 
Abercrombie of Alabama, who recently resigned as solicitor of 
the Department of Labor. 


Next Senatorial Campaign in Texas May Spell 
“Opportunity” for Bryan 
HOMAS B. LOVE, Democratic national committeeman 
from Texas, and formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, has announced that he will be a candidate for the 
United States Senate two years hence, provided Senator Cul- 
berson is not a candidate to succeed himself. Senator Culber- 
son is in ill health, and may not make the race. If the fight 
becomes an open one there will be several candidates in addi- 
tion to Mr. Love, among them Governor Hobby and former 
Governor Thomas M. Campbell. The latter is a “Bryan 
man,’ and presumably would have the support of Mr. Bryan. 
Some such contest as the next senatorial campaign in Texas 
might give to Mr. Bryan an opportunity to resume his activity 
in Democratic politics. While Mr. Bryan's political stock 
has been at low ebb since the San Francisco convention, he 
has an advantage over most of the party’ leaders in that he is a 
shrewd politician. 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Plans to Bar Out Another Insect Pest 
ou T. MEREDITH, Secretary of Agriculture, has 
— called a public hearing to consider the advisability of 
quarantining Cuba, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Canal Zone, Costa 
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Ro.tanp B. MAHANY 
Newly appointed Solicitor of the United States Department of Labor 


Rica, India, Philippine Islands, Ceylon and Java on account 
of the citrus black fly, an insect pest which attacks many 
plants in the regions named, and is not known to exist in the 
United States at the present time. The meeting will be held 
at the Department of Agriculture on December 20, and will be 
open to the public. 

It is declared that there is danger of bringing this insect into 
the United States in shipments of fruits and vegetables, with 
plants used as packing material or otherwise, and in litter and 
rubbish from Cuba. 

It is said that restrictions which may be placed on the 
movement of products will not necessarily be an embargo, as 
provision will probably be made for the entry of fruits and 
vegetables at certain designated ports after inspection, and, if 
necessary, cleaning or disinfection under the supervision of an 
inspector. 
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‘Welcome to our city”’ 


——$_$____ 


Host to 600,000 Guests a Year 


President of the greatest system of hotels in the world 
has made life study of hotel-keeping. Knows what the 
traveling public wants, and how to provide it 


OGETHER with being head of the greatest system 
of hotels in the world—the Pershing Square group 
surrounding the Grand Central Terminal in New 
York City—John McE. Bowman is a natural-born 
host. “You know the glory of being a guest if you 
ever meet him,” is what one who has had that privilege says. 
Mr. Bowman is young, active, aggressive and progressive. He 
has made a life study of hotel-keeping. His own hotel in every 
case he knows from kitchen to garret, 
from interior furnishings to front 
door. He is as familiar with the 
working of the dining room as with 
the duties of the desk. More than 
most other hotel men in the United 
States, Mr. Bowman knows what the 
traveling public wants and how to 
provide it. 

To conduct six of the largest 
hotels in the world, it may easily be 
judged, requires executive ability of 
the highest order in addition to either 
natural or acquired technique in 
catering. Indeed, a newspaper writer 
lately concluded the presentation of 
some figures of the Bowman cluster 
by saying that the business approxi- 
mated that of the municipal affairs 
of Augusta, Georgia, or Charleston, 
South Carolina. Before presenting 
the subjoined views of the famous 
“Boniface” himself, let us give the 
reader an inkling of the magnitude of 
the business handled in his sextette 
of hotels. 

The Bowman hotels entertain 
613,800 guests a year. They have 
3,384,000 visitors, or more than the 
population of the first eighty-four 
American cities announced by the 
census reports of 1920. 

Coffee enough is served, 11,404,992 cups, to fill a cup about 
50 feet high and 40 feet in diameter. 

Tea consumed amounts to 6,503,520 cups, or sufficient to 
fill a pot 50 feet high and 40 feet in diameter. 

Soup, 11,647,200 portions; ice cream, more than 2,982,000 
portions; eggs, 5,000,000, or the estimated product of 50,000 
hens; rolls, 12,800, which if lined out would reach from New 
York to Milwaukee via Chicago—the aforesaid newspaper stat- 
istician further enumerates in describing the Bowman cuisine: 

Moreover, there are 60,521,000 dishes washed, and of toilet 
and bath soaps 2,000,000 cakes are reduced to foam. Adding 
the laundry soap to the others the mass would weigh three- 
quarters of a million pounds. 

In their ups and downs the elevators travel 756,000 miles 
in a year, which would take one 150,000 miles beyond the moon 
and back to earth. 

Telephones number 6138, requiring 138 operators, 
respond to 2,000,000 calls. 
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It takes 510 persons to cook the 





JoHN McE. BowMan 


President of the Pershing Square group of hotels in 
New York City 


food and 935 to wait on the tables, in addition to which an 
average of 3000 waiters a month are called in to help out with 
banquets. To make the beds and “‘rid up" the rooms a corps 
of 380 chambermaids is employed. 

The first thing considered by the traveler, when he strikes 
a strange city, is his comfort. He inquires for the best hotel. 
Generally, he knows it before he reaches the town. This is 
what Mr. Bowman had to say, recently, when seen in his office 
at The Biltmore in New York. He 
pictured the hotel from all angles 
and when he was through left the 
impression that among other things 
a modern hotel, with all its comforts 
and conveniences, is the greatest 
agent for publicity that a big. 
go-ahead city could have. 

“First impressions are usually the 
most lasting,’ Mr. Bowman re- 
marked. “If you give the visitor a 
good hotel with all the comforts and 
conveniences of home and a few 
more, you have made a good im- 
pression with him for the city. The 
hotel is the key to the city. If it has 
the service, the accommodations, the 
attentions of a wide-awake, up-to- 
date caravansary, the impression is 
gained that it is located in a pro- 
gressive city. 

“Give a man a good hotel with 
the natural comforts as its natural 
resources and where any luxury may 
be had for the asking, his stay in the 
city is going to be lengthened. His 
interest in the city’s industries is 
going to be the keener and he wants 
to do business in that city. 

‘And when he leaves town, if his 
hotel experience has been satisfac- 
tory, he is going to spread the tid- 
ings near and far. He is going to talk about the hotel and the 
city. He becomes a natural booster for both. He will talk 
about them on the train. He will talk of them in the next 
city in which he stops and will keep on talking of them when 
he reaches home.”’ 

Mr. Bowman then went into the details of running a big 
hotel. The modern hostelry of today, in his view, was very 
much like a modern city. The man at the head of it was like 
the mayor with the various departments to aid in its conduct. 
Each department must have at its head a man thoroughly 
familiar with its duties and a capable executive. One of the 
chief attributes of the successful hotel man is his ability to 
select his subordinates to manage the various departments, to 
have them pull together and make them a harmonious whole, 
with the interests of the hostelry their interests. 

Mr. Bowman observed that all the public saw were the results. 
The guest had little or no knowledge of the mechanism which 
keeps the caravansary operating like a (Continued on page 378) 
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Czecho-Slovakia 


By MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LARZ ANDERSON 


NEVER knew just why my tongue tripped so con- 
tinually over the name of this new nation, Czecho- 
a} Slovakia, and refused at times absolutely to untangle 
t Hi itself with Jugo-Slavia until I ran across a little 
—— poem called “A Nightmare of New Nationalities,” 
that began with: , 
Czecho-SloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK, 
Over my pillow they prance in a pack, 


White, red, and green maps, yellow and black, 
Czecho-sloVAK, sloVAK, sloVAK! 





And, indeed, almost any American might have asked a very 
little while ago, ““What is the difference between the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs. and where they live, and why 
are they trying to stabilize these republics of their own?” 
In a word, they wish to be independent nations because each 
of them comprises a series of districts peopled by the same 
race, a race scattered and suppressed for generations by Aus- 
trians, Prussians, and Magyars—that is to say, the Huns,— 
scattered over German Poland, Bohemia, Serbia, Hungary 
and Bulgaria, even as far south as the borderland of Italy. 
The Czechs lived mostly in Bohemia, and their persecution 
began with the ending of the line of Bohemian kings. The 
Slovaks lived just north of Hungary, so the latter were there- 
fore in the clutch of the Magyars and their northern brothers 
under the dominion of the Austrians. If one looks at the map, 
he sees they are fairly wedged into the German block, and 
then clamped there on the east by Hungary. But their twelve 
hundred years of enchainment has been made miraculous by 
the survival of a secret and intense nationalism. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth century the Bohemians 
fought against the Germans—always as defenders, never as 
aggressors. They bore the flag of civilization, they established 
the University of Prague, and they gave to Europe the reformer 
John Hus, who began the fight that led to his being burnt 
alive at Constance, and to the arising of the entire Czech 
nation to avenge his death and establish liberty of conscience. 
Since that time the struggle, both racial 
and religious, has never ceased. > 

Then came the end of the line of Czech ee 








kings. In accepting the line of the Haps- Pte « 
burgs, although on condition that the Mameweae  \\ 
Czech nation should keep its independence, ie eta 
y rr 
its doom, nevertheless, was sounded. The enguaey — 


Hapsburgs sought immediately to destroy 
not only their political freedom, but also 
their religious freedom. So it continued, a 
steady grinding pressure upon a people 
peaceful, gentle, intelligent, but utterly iso- 
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to time the Austrian government seemed to be willing to con- 


‘sider the giving of certain concessions to the Czechs, Germany 


and Magyars stepped in to forbid, and so it went on until the 
year of the great war. When the first shot was fired at Bel- 
grade. “a single voice rang out through the Czech countries, 
‘This war will at last deliver us from the yoke!" Then it 
was that Bohemian soldiers, forced into the army of the Central 
Powers, marched through the streets of Prague bearing slogans 
which read, “We are sent to fight against the French and 
English, we know not why,” and singing songs exultingly in 
praise of the Allies. 

And I who had stayed in their land, who had wandered 
through the picturesque streets of Prague, who had taken cures 
at Franszenbad, Carlsbad, and Marienbad, and watched the 
buoyant reappearance of their national colors amid their pro- 
cessions on fete days, not knowing then all that the banners 
signified to the sunny gentle folk who carried them—I went 
over again in memory the days I had spent there. There was 
the journey across France to their border, the day | stopped 
at Constance, where in the public square John Hus suffered 
martyrdom. The ancient Gothic cathedral of the thirteenth 
century that had looked down upon the scene still stood there. 
I remember the peasants in white caps and black dresses fol- 
lowing two by two the procession of priests and choir that bore 
the image of the Virgin through the pretty town, past houses 
built of stone with thatched roofs, and bright flowers in every 
window and doorway, past a lovely terraced garden quite 
tropical with its fountains, its snake trees, and it sweeping 
willows. , 

We motored all the way from Paris to Marienbad. Not 
even a hen scuttled in our way, and there was no mishap worse 
than sitting by the roadside and watching tires repaired. On 
the “grand routes” we slipped along at sixty miles an hour; 
then striking open country, we flew along magnificent highways, 
smooth and true as a billiard table, and straight as a ruler for 
leagues and leagues. Fine rows of trees lined them and lovely 

country dotted with picturesque villages 

lay on either side. The green and gold of 
the crops merged far away into the dark 
greens and upland blues of the horizon 
lines. Far off little villages, with red-tiled 
roofs and church spires, nestled in the val- 
leys just where they ought to have been, 
, so that the country through which the 
_ motor sped looked as if it had all been 
| “composed” for a picture. 
| It was toward nightfall when we passed 
| over the frontier into the ancient territory 
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lated in the midst of their enemies. The 
Magyars were enlisted in the movement against the Czechs, 
the rights and powers due the latter bestowed upon the former 
in order that they might be used against the more imprisoned 
and defenceless of the two. 

About seventy years ago, the Czech nation awoke to its 
renaissance, a new movement. to spread once more the Czech 
literature and learning, and a fresh demand for autonomy. 
The same year was marked by a more sinister activity, the 
beginning of the great Pan-German drive. Although from time 


of Bohemia, but we kept on to Marienbad, 
equally ancient, for the baths had been discovered as far 
back as the fourteenth century, and almost out-dated the 
town itself. Indeed it was still medieval in its rule, for the 
Abbots of Tepl owned all the land and springs. Instead of 
developing the place, they put away the huge amounts of 
money that came to them through foreign sources, investing 
and again investing until their wealth was said to be untold. 
And yet, the Abbots of Tepl would not even keep the baths 


and springs in repair, and ignored the immense development 
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that the place is still capable of. Fat monks and priests 
could be seen daily taking the cure for over-eating. 

That evening came the Herr Doktor and, blinking his eyes 
under his glasses, looked wisely at us, like a gnome out of 
his own forests. Then he punched us all over, said we were 
in pretty good condition, but all the same that we should have 
little to eat and walk a great deal. His English, in which he 
took great pride, fairly tumbled out, one 





evening at six, everyone went for the waters, and for the wares 
displayed along the colonnade, and to hear the band play. 
Rows and rows of people sat there on the promenade. and some 
walked to and fro—short, fat women in long white’ jerseys and 
tam o' shanters, sometimes waddling along with the assistance 
of two canes. There were blotch-faced and conscious young 
officers, laced into their uniforms, purple from the effect of their 
high, choking collars. There were vast 





word chasing another with the accent 
usually quite in the wrong place, and all 


perambulating beer-bubbles or balloons 
__ who looked as if they would burst if you 





the longest and most scientific words in 
the dictionary at that! He moved about 
like lightning, declared he was astound- 
ingly busy, and plunged off, leaving’ be- 
hind him an appalling regimen of walks 
and baths and mineral drinks. We let 
loose the Dogs of War through our poor 
systems, and began the cure that night 
with tea and zwieback. 








| pricked them most grotesquely dressed in 
| knickerbockers, Bohemian capes, and green 
| felt hats with feathers or something that 
| looked like shaving brushes stuck in them. 

Others strutted along with red fezzes 

perched on their heads. and plenty had 
/ come from Jewry with long, black robes 
| buttoned down in front, felt hat, and 








“Milk days” and “dry days” alternated. 
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| corkscrew curls, one over each ear. These 








One drank the waters and walked. There 


_ were Polish Jews, | was told, and they 
| had a fashion of their own in ringlets, one 





were red walks and blue ones, up over the 
foot hills—all marked out for the patient—rather easy at first, 
and with long level stretches. Then as we progressed, we were 
promoted to the green and yellow trails, up, up, quite high into 
the hills. 

For weeks we kept on with our regime. When it rained, 
we walked under the arcade; then, for a change, beneath the 
dripping trees. It was as bad as a Chinese puzzle to fit in all 
the details of the cure—up at six-thirty, waters at seven, a 
short walk, more waters, more walk, breakfast, an hour's walk, 
bath at eleven, massage at twelve, a little rest, and dinner at 
one, and then again more waters, more walk, supper, and bed. 

I went off by myself the first morning, for Larz walked faster 
and farther than | could. I climbed up through the giant 
toothpicks of black pines as they call them (but they were 
really spruce), dark and dripping after a thunder storm. The 
smell of earth was in the air. | watched the splashes of sunlight 
drifting down, and passed big boulders with wet green moss 
clinging to them. These forests were awe-inspiring, cathedral- 
like, and fairly well-peopled, unlike the wild virgin woods of 
America, where one could get away from tiresome human 
beings, and could have instead little friendly furry animals and 
chirping birds about. 

The Rubezahl was an attractive climb, the home of a dwarf, 
so the story went. and here and there on the way up one could 
see a small elf peering out from a thicket, a little, red-capped 
fellow. Sometimes he was sitting on a branch and swinging 
his feet. or working with his anvil, or carrying a lantern. Now 
he trundled a wheelbarrow, now with a book, he lay sprawled 
out upon the ground. Again he would be lurking in some 
dusky nook, perched upon a rock, and fishing silently in a pool. 
Children loved him even if he was made of iron. Once in a 
while | caught a glimpse of a rabbit scurrying away, and once a 
curious seal-brown squirrel scolded down at me, but sights like 
those were rare. Up and up | went, while strains of far-away 
Bohemian music drifted toward me from the town below. 

One day | entered a little chapel among the tall pines to 
rest, where an oil lamp was faintly burning, and fresh flowers 
stood upon the altar. | hardly expected to get in, much less 
to find anyone, but there were three penitents, all kneeling 
in prayer, a monk in a brown habit with a rope girdle, an old 
peasant woman, and a fashionable lady. | left them as silently 
as | had entered, and went on once more, climbing way up 
to Stephanie Héwe, passing Amalia’s Ruhe, and when at last 
| was able to look down upon the sunlit plain, like a great 
patchwork quilt of many colors, | felt like an explorer reaching 
the very summit of his ambition. 

But usually there were people everywhere, of every race. 
kind and condition, and in one way or another we got to 
know several of them. In the morning at seven, and in the 


year short and another year long. 

All the languages in the world seemed to be spoken, and such 
extraordinary languages! No wonder one felt vague in regard 
to national backgrounds. The community might have been 
called Polish or Hungarian or Hebrew or Czech—or anything. 
In our walks we saw Konzert spelled so often and so variously 
that by one word alone could we realize what a polyglot place 
it actually was. 

The most numerous and conspicuous, however, were the 
trainloads of German officers who were continually coming 
over to have love-feasts with their Austrian brothers-in-arms. 
They paraded up and down to the music of the military band, 
strutting, stiff and straight as ramrods, puffing big cigars 
beneath their upbrushed mustachios, and generally looking 
as if they had been dining—well. Then there were lots of 
American women, many of whom had daughters who had 
married on the Continent, and who made that fact an excuse 
for staying over at some watering place or resort, and trying 
to think that, after all, they had the best of everything. Then 
there was the insistent American type, the kind who attracted 
your attention by invariably prefacing every remark with 
an “| tell you!” or the more compelling “Say!” 

Up and down the highways traveled the peasant women, or 
else they sat in their little shops making laces. Sometimes they 
carried big baskets on their backs; sometimes they walked 
by their hard-working dogs, who dragged small carts laden 
with milk or fruit. Often they seemed wretched and ignorant: 
most of them were old and bent, and so poor that they took off 
their shoes and stockings to save them as soon as they got 
outside the town. But they all smiled and said, “Tag! Tag!” 
or ‘Morgen!’ as they met anyone, or “Kiss die Hand.’ The 
Bohemian middle class were more independent. They thought 
for themselves, and were said to produce the best of doctors. 
Their ladies were gay and most attractive. 

One day when | was in the woods, a lady from Tiflis, over 
the Black Sea, came and sat beside me. As she seemed out 
of breath and suffering, | asked her if she felt ill. It soon 
appeared that she could speak no language that | could; not- 
withstanding, we had a lively conversation. 

‘Mademoiselle? Madame?” she asked. 

“Madame,” I responded. 

She pointed to herself and said “Madame.” 

Then she held out one finger and lifted it to the height of 
a child, so | made out that she was telling me she had one 
child. I made out, too, that she had heart disease and that 
the waters were doing her no good. She inquired tactfully 
if my pearl pin were real or false. She asked me if I was a 
Catholic, and | gathered in return that she belonged to the 
Greek church. Her Russian costume was orthodox enough 
anyway, being made of black velvet, with a lace headdress held 
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in place with a black velvet band and clasped in the centre 
by a jeweled ornament. She wore her auburn hair in a heavy 
braid coiled up in back, with bunches of red curls on either 
side. Presently, however, the sign language palled upon 
her, and she got up and moved heavily off, her curls still 
bobbing with every step. 


Cairo. 
very pretty, they were very dull and knew absolutely nothing. 
She told me she had just thrown all her emeralds into the 
Danube, for she believed they had brought her bad luck. In- 
deed she was very superstitious and constantly consulted a 








The Khedive, too, and a 
mysterious lady deeply 
veiled were taking the 
waters. The station mas- 
ter, mistaking me for her, 
when I went down to meet 
a friend, came up and 
talked, finally asking me 
outright if | came from 
Cairo, and registered much 
disappointment when | said 
he had made a mistake— 
that I came from America. 
Larz wanted to know 
afterwards if he, too, came 
under suspicion of being a 
Bashi Bazouk or a Padisha. 
But the Khedive had a tre- 
mendous quarrel with his 
lady, and | heard her 
having tantrums in the 
next room, crying fearfully. 
lt was reported that she 
tore her dresses and broke 
the furniture in her rage. 
Then the Khedive de- 
parted, leaving her behind. 

Her maid and mine 
struck up an acquaintance. 
| confess I became rather 
curious to see the lady. Many extraordinary stories were told. 
One rumor said that she was the Khedive's second wife, and 
his favorite, and that her boy had suddenly and mysteriously 
died, in fact that he had been poisoned. Another declared her 
to be an Austrian Countess. She had in her suite an English 
general, with many titles given him by the Khedive—a very 
important person in Cairo. But English or not, he always 
spoke German. There was no doubt but that he was there for 
the express purpose of watching the Countess or Khediva. 
Her maid and a German lady were obviously under the same 
instructions. 

After the Khedive left, she appeared in the dining room one 
night, unveiled and magnificently dressed in pale blue, with 
a big black hat and many diamonds. My maid reported that 
there were at least twenty trunks in her dressing room, and 
wonderful laces and jewels, beside those that the hotel office 
was said to harbor in the safe. So, through our maids who 
were friends, she sent a message asking me to take coffee with 
her in her room—that she was lonely. A most amusing time 
we had, too. She was dressed in a beautiful pink Paris creation. 
Rather tall, her figure was guiltless of corsets, and she wore her 
quantities of black hair done low in great puffs. Though she 
had fine black eyes, | was somewhat disappointed in her looks. 

We talked casually of many things. She was interested in 
music, and very fond of it, practicing almost every morning. 
She played a little for me, rather well, on the whole, and 
spoke of hearing Caruso years earlier when he was singing 
nightly in a hotel in Cairo. Although her English was excel- 
lent, I imagined she was Austrian, and a good many people 
believed she really had been born a Countess, and that the 
Khedive had fallen in love with her when visiting Vienna in 
his youth, and made her his second wife—the first having to be, 
of caurse, an Egyptian. Her French, too, was very good, and 
she said she was writing a book in that tongue. 

Before I went away, she confessed she didn't like her life in 
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The vast palaces of the brooding citadel of Prague 


various array of fortune tellers. The whole affair was quite 
diverting. Soon the Khedive returned and took her away, and 
I never saw her again. 

The King of England's presence at the cure of course brought 
plenty of English along, many of them quite distinguished. 
But there was not much entertaining, for all were under treat- 
ment, and when one couldn't eat anything but a bit of chicken 
and some spinach, it was hardly worth while to give parties. 
Out of respect to King Edward, the music began an hour later 
in the morning, and His Majesty could be seen stumping up 
and down every day on the promenade in his knickerbockers 
and green Bohemian hat. Very popular and democratic he 
was. 

About the middle of August came the old Emperor Joseph 
to meet the King, and decorations were put up everywhere in 
honor of the occasion. He had reigned longer than any other 
monarch of modern times, and poor little Marienbad outdid 
itself and was quite gay for a time—though by ten o'clock the 
lights were out, as was proper at a ‘cure,’ where all, including 
the poor musicians, have to be up again early the next morning. 
During the day there were the most active goings-on, and men 
really working, putting up small decorated stands along the 
promenade, from which later in the evening they sold the 
saucy confetti, and stringing innumerable lanterns and elec- 
tric lights, wreathing the columns of the spring houses with 
greens and banking with plants a bilious, yellowish-white 
plaster bust of His Apostolic Majesty. A band stand was 
erected in the circular terrace, and one could feel the excitement 
in the air. 

Graciously it cleared and was a very pleasant evening, calm 
and warm enough. Even the staid old hotel-keeper placed 
candles in all the windows, notwithstanding the danger of 
conflagration. Banners and flags began to flutter out all over 
the town. Of course they got tangled up and twisted awk- 
wardly, as banners always do, but Marienbad was pleased, 
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The Austrian colors were red, yellow, and black—now, happily 
enough, seen there no more. Here and there you saw the 
British flags. From the houses of all true Bohemians streamed 
long pennons of yellow, blue and white, their official, national 
color. 

The Emperor had not been in Marienbad for thirty years, but 
in spite of his misgovernment of Czecho-Slovakia, he was still 
a popular old man, and there was much 


flowers upon their favorites from the draped balconies, and vied 
with each other in whirling wreaths onto the points of the 
standards, while the bearers tried deftly to catch them as they 
marched past. As the procession neared its end, many of the 
bannered staffs were quite loaded with flowers and greenery 
to the very tip. : 

Another day, all togged out in their best, came the peasants 
to celebrate a mass of Thanksgiving at the 





enthusiasm. He had come officially to see 


octagonal church on the hill above the 





the King of England, and to compliment 
each other, the King in Austrian uniform, 
and Emperor Joseph in the British, met 
at the station and drove together to the 
King’s hotel. The streets were lined with 
small and dirty-looking Austrian soldiers 
in badly-fitting military dress, standing at 
attention while the victoria, with only a 
coachman and footman, rolled past. A 
woman created a furore of excitement by 
running into the street to throw flowers 
into the carriage. It might just as well 
have been a bomb, for all the protection 
afforded to the monarchs. The men of 





promenade. Tickets were sent us by the 
Bezirkshauptmann, and so we went. All 
about us were officers in uniform—in fact, 
all those in town who had uniforms were 
grouped together, even down to the post- 
men. The national flag with its guard of 
honor stood in the centre aisle, while the 
rest of the church was simply packed with 
people. The service was long, with re- 
peated taking off and putting on of the 
bishop's mitre, and the taking from him 
with kiss and genuflection the crook, and 
the returning of it to him with similar 
ceremonial. Then came the taking off of 








their suites followed them in carriages and 

then came a magnificent bishop in white robes, an enormous 
diamond cross, and a black top hat. After the Emperor had 
called on the King, he went to his villa; soon after the King 
made a return call, so all that day the streets were full of 
people and military bands. In the evening the King gave a 
dinner to the Emperor, and as every house had lighted candles 
in the windows, little Marienbad was a very pretty sight. 

It was, indeed, a gala night on the promenade. The parade 
was crowded with a gay throng of folk of all nations and every 
degree. It was a pleasure to hear the splendid old Viennese 
waltzes, the haunting strains of Smetana played by a band of 
fancifully-dressed Slovaks, and Dvorak’s Slavonic dances. 
As the darkness came on and the lights began to twinkle and 
glow and blow upward, the two bands began to play in turn, 
and then, their rivalry getting the better of their taste, to play 
at the same time. Oh, how the people came out in cohorts 
and phalanxes, into the promenade and the streets, while the 
acme of excitement was to buy confetti and throw it into each 
other's faces. 

After dining together, Their Majesties both left Marienbad. 
- The next day, as if by magic, the streets were carpeted with 
pink and blue and white feathery layers. 
stroke of the wand, came the decorations, and it was risky 
even to stroll along the street, for greens and flags descended 
unexpectedly on one’s head. And then, just in time to drench 
any high spirits that remained, came the rain. 

Rain, rain, rain! 

Soon it was pouring, pouring all the time. Mists were cloud- 
ing into the high places, and wisps of fog crept up from the 
valley and clung to the tree-tops along the promenade. Twelve 
hundred people went away the day after the celebration, but 
the rest of us went on a-plodding through the wet. Then more 
rainy days, but we couldn't begrudge Bohemia, for only a little 
earlier some of her reservoirs had run dry. They were full 
enough now, however, and even some of her drinking springs 
were badly roiled by the heavy downpour. 

All of a sudden the weather changed, the sun came out, 
everybody cheered up, and another fete day was upon us. 
It was the Sokol, their great national organization that stood 
for discipline. and physical and mental soundness—Sokol 
meaning falcon. Again there fluttered forth the canary yellow 
and pale blue and white of Bohemia. 

There was much animation in the town and a procession 
before the sports and games took place, very interesting and 
picturesque with its varying Bohemian and Bavarian costumes. 
Each group marched with its standards hung with streaming 
ribbons. A pretty custom was observed when the people threw 


Down, as if by a~ 


gloves, the washing and wiping of hands. 
and the Holy Offices at the altar, while up in the gallery behind. 
a choir sang. The ceremony might have been beautiful and 
impressive but for the fat priests officiating. 

The days became truly golden, and in a little villa on the road 
that climbed toward Konigswart was a garden where goldenrod. 
which must once have been sent over by Americans, now began 
to bloom. It made me feel homesick to pass it. The phlox. 
poor spindling little phlox compared with our glorious varieties. 
had also come and gone. The warm sun and the fine air in an 
altitude two thousand feet high, made us feel splendidly. 

The schools began, and processions of little children two by 
two, holding hands, the smaller always leading, went winding 
up to the church on the hillside. The bells began to chime, and 
the chapel doors were opened for their first solemn service before 
going to school. It was a serious but cheerful little procession. 
The nuns and teachers wore their best get-ups, and the little 
girls had on their best bibs and tuckers. Every morning that 
little band wended its way up to service. 

Then it became really cold. The thermometer marked only 
thirty-six, four degrees above the freezing point. A great 
beating of carpets went on up in the hills, whither the portiers 
laboriously dragged them, and beat and beat until it was a 
wonder there was any carpet left. They were soon to be put 
away until the next year, for the season had practically ended. 
The chief restaurants had closed their doors, and there was 
only time for a few little purchases of Bohemian capes and 
hats, dolls dressed as peasants, embroidered handkerchiefs. 
Cluny lace, and some old Czech jewelry, before the shops, too, 
rolled down their large iron shutters. 

We had fires built in the great, white porcelain stove. Out 
on the promenade the chilly wind was whirling down the brown 
and yellow leaves. The only warmth lay in the brilliant glow 
of the sun, and there was a bite in the air. So we wanted to 
go home, and soon were in the midst of our settlements, of bills 
and tips—all the servants had been so nice and attentive, they 
had all said ““Tag!"* to us so often—in fact as often as they had 
spied us anywhere within hailing distance—they had made us 
very comfortable, and we had had a good cure. 

The last night our evening stroll was made glorious by a 
wonderful moon, and we thought of other beautiful moons 
that we had seen. The same Hunter's moon hanging in the 
heavens, we had seen at Venice; beneath it we had sat under 
the cathead of a ship on the Pacific, while she marked a silver 
path for us to follow; the moon on the Inland Sea flooding the 
Enchanted Island, Miyajima, all were unforgettable; but the 
thought of those glorious moonlights in our own garden at 
home—that thought led us to journey on. 
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Marienbad was on the way to Pilsen, and Pilsen on the way 
to Prague, so the next morning it only took us two hours. We 
found Pilsen was little better than we had feared. At the hotel 
they treated us as if we were indeed strange birds, so we 
fancied few travelers stopped of their own accord. We 
visited the famous brew- 
ery, but it was not as 
nice and clean and showy 
as Pommery's vast place 
in Rheims. Yet the pro- 
duct was of its kind 
quite as delicious. Pilsen | 
had the same endless | 
cellars underground, but | 
not such nice ones. There 
was just the difference 
between aristocratic cham- 
pagne and plebeian beer. 
We were glad to point 
the nose of our car north- 
east again. 

It was quite a pretty 
journey following the rav- 
ines and river valleys with 
an occasional castle 
perched on the banks of 
the Elbe. As we ap- 
proached Prague, the city 
of a hundred towers rose 
picturesquely in the dis- 
tance, towers which in the 
creat war became silent 
and lifeless, their bells 
confiscated for Austrian 
cannon. As we came near, 
it seemed at first a little 
disappointing, for part of 
the town at least was built up with the most modern of shops 
and dwellings. Nor.did we meet any of the Jews we had 
pictured as thronging the pavements. But we reserved judg- 
ment, and finding rooms at the Hotel of the Blue Star, waited 
to see what the morrow would bring forth. 

The next morning it still seemed a gay, lively place, with 
movement and cafés and thronging peoples, though even yet 
we looked in vain for the crowds of gaberdined Jews that we 
expected. We went out to the Baumgarten, a large park, 
and the Belvedere, a promenade neither very gay nor very 
interesting. We passed a morning at the Hradschine, the 
Citadel of Prague, and visited churches splendid with jeweled 
hangings and decorations, for this was one of the richest Catho- 
lic cities in the world. Into the vast library of the Dominicans 
we wandered, and through cathedrals where for over a thousand 
years had lain the tombs of the rulers of Bohemia, until the 
land had fallen under Hapsburg domination. Then to the huge 
palace of Prague with its eight hundred rooms rambling over 
an enormous acreage, and looking down from tower and turret 
into the wonderful gardens that had given Prague the name 
of the Rose of Europe. 

Stopping at a bookstore on the way back to the hotel, | 
bought Marion Crawford's “Witch of Prague,” and remem- 
bered that when the author had spent a winter in this city, 
he told people that if he had put fully into his novel the extraor- 
dinary things that really happened within its precincts, no one 
would ever have believed him again. But, going back, looking 
up at the apartment houses of recent years rising in the very 
worst style that Nouveau Art could devise, | came to the con- 
clusion either that the real Prague had evaded me, or else that 
it didn’t exist at all. 

Then, at sunset, suddenly we found the very Prague that we 
had pictured! Up to this moment we had only reached its 
gates, figuratively speaking. For passing down the “Graben,” 
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which is built on the old wall, opposite our windows, in the 
square in the front of the hotel, stood a splendid ancient gate 
of the late Gothic period. We passed under it, not expecting 
to find anything different from what we had seen before, and 
there was the Prague we had been looking for! Narrow and 





The splendid ancient bridge, lined with statues 


devious streets opened into wide squares with colonnaded 


houses and statues. There were facades of old palaces in the 
rosy sunset light and quaint church spires. We came at last 
to the splendid ancient bridge, lined with statues, that crosses 
to where the citadel stands high above the city. A marble 
slab marked the place where Bohemia’s patron saint, John of 
Nepomuc, was said to have been flung from the bridge by order 
of Wencelaus IV for refusing to betray what the Queen had said 
to him in the confessional. 

We crossed over the purring river that long since had closed 
above the head of the little lean old saint, and there in the 
golden light was the beautiful great panorama of the city, the 
quais with their age-old towers guarding the approach to the 
many-statued span, the vast palaces of the brooding citadel, 
and tucked quietly away, a little bit of the old Jewish quarter, 
with winding, narrow, untidy streets, and with tottering houses, 
where hooked noses were peering silently out from cellar ways. 
And over it looked down the airy spires of church and cathedral, 
looked down the wooded heights and promenades, while through 
it all, gay in the oncoming twilight, were life and movement 
and throngs of merry people passing to and fro. 

It is hard to believe that this gentle and friendly country 
which we left behind us was one day to be hidden from the 
world during a five-year war, beleaguered and gagged and 
throttled in the very midst of her enemies. There was no doubt 
of her loyalty to the Allies. As her soldiers sang songs in their 
praises, the townsfolk cheered and bombarded them with 
flowers. After that, the Austrian Minister of War forbade 
the carrying of Czech standards and colors. He ordered double 
guards of Germans and Magyars to escort the drafted men to 
the front. Nobody was allowed to speak to them as they 
passed through the streets or say “good-bye,” or even smile. 

We all know how some of the Czechs refused to march on the 
Serbians and were crushed by the Magyar artillery. Others 
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mutinied in the barracks and were massacred; a regiment 
attempted to surrender and was shot down to a man. The 
Thirty-fifth succeeded in crossing over to the Russians and 
fought for the Allies. Sometimes the Czecho-Slovak soldiery 
purposely created a panic on the Austrian front, and Prague 
openly celebrated a Russian victory in which her soldiers had 
taken part. The Twenty-eighth Regiment also made its way 
over to the Russians on the Carpathian 


es, 


they officially issued a declaration of Bohemian independence. 
As soon as we entered the war, there was no limit to their 
loyalty and co-operation. Immediately upon the launching 
of the First Liberty Loan came the following appeal, printed 
in the Czecho-Slovak language in fifty Bohemian papers 
published in this country: 
“The President asks for volunteers. Prove to him that 
* the Bohemian immigrant yields to no one 





front, and immediately turned about and 
began to fight the Austrians. The Em- 
peror, hearing of it, publicly dishonored 
the regiment and had it dissolved forever. 

Then followed a very painful and tragic 
occurrence. The Austrians drafted a new 
battalion, composed exclusively of Czech 
boys, the oldest of them scarcely twenty. 
They were sent to the Isonzo front, and 
without pity or regard, without the slight- 








in his devotion to the starry banner of 
America. 

“Offer the supreme sacrifice. Fight for 
the cause we believe in and aid the land 
to which we owe our allegiance. Practise 
economy in family and personal outgo. 
Buy government bonds and do your share 
without grudging to make our cause 
victorious. 

“When the fighting is over, we know 








est scruple, were exposed to the most 

murderous artillery fire near Gorizia. Only eighteen soldiers 
survived this massacre, the rest of the thousand remained on 
the battlefield. Immediately afterwards, the Emperor caused 
a new Order of the Day to be read to the army, proclaiming 
that “the disgrace of the Twenty-eighth Regiment of Prague 
was atoned for by the sacrifice of this regiment on the Isonzo.”’ 
But for ten months the Czechs had succeeded in completely 
disorganizing the Austrian army. After this, Bohemian soldiers 
were so thoroughly brigaded with Austrians and Magyars that 
mass surrenders became impossible. But in all, nearly three 
hundred and fifty thousand Czecho-Slovak soldiers surrendered 
to the Serbs and Russians, and a Czech legion fought heroically 
in the Russian ranks, while in France and Serbia there were 
volunteer Czech detachments. 

Within the Bohemian boundaries their friends and kinsfolk 
were paying dearly for their loyalty to the Entente, isolated, 
dumb, “knowing not the glory of sacrifice, but only its bitter- 
ness." Their country lay directly between Prussian Silesia 
and Austria, ight across the Berlin-Bagdad route, ‘a willing 
key in the shackles padlocked across Mittel-Europa.’ No 
home was free of the shadow of the spy. During the first 
eight months, a thousand citizens were put to death for political 
offenses, and nearly one-half of them were women or young 
girls. In the Austrian Diet a deputy arose and cried, ‘The 
gallows and the dungeon are the battlefield in Bohemia!” 

But as the war increased in desperation, there came to be 
littlke known about what was going on in Bohemia, though 
sad surmises in regard to the suffering and deprivation proved 
to be only too true. But in America, however, the efforts of 
the Bohemians in behalf of their besieged country and the 
Allies were unceasing. They organized the first Czecho-Slovak 
regiment to go into action under its own flag, made up of Czech 
immigrants who crossed over into Canada and enlisted there, 
and were, by special act of the Canadian Parliament, allowed 
their own standard. In Chicago alone there were over one 
hundred and fifty thousand Bohemians, more than in any 
other city of the world, save Prague, and they had the smallest 
percentage of illiteracy of any non-English-speaking group 
except the Scandinavians and Finns. They promptly organ- 
ized the Bohemian (Czech) National Alliance of America, and 
all parties joined except a very small pro-Austrian party, and 
the Roman Catholics. The latter gave as their reason that 
they did not wish to run the risk of violating American neu- 
trality. But the non-Catholics said that their real reason 
was that they would lose control of the country if Bohemia 
became a land of liberty. As one Roman Catholic priest said, 
“Austria is a Roman Catholic country, and America is a free 
country.” 

But the National Alliance went enthusiastically to work. 
By means of lecturers, by means of literature, by means of their 
Sokols, they were constantly reminded of their national ambi- 
tions, and encouraged regarding them. In the autumn of 1915 


that the voice of America, now one of the 
arbiters of the world’s destiny, will be heard in favor of liberty 
for Bohemia, freedom for our brothers, upon whom the hated 
German rule rests so heavily. 

“For we ask for Bohemians the very thing which America 
has always championed: rule of the people. for the people, by 
the people.” 

A friend of mine who had charge of a surgical dressing group 
of their women in New York said they all spoke but little 
English and worked principally in factories. Although they 
appeared to be of the peasant class, she was surprised that 
they were so well-educated and well-informed. One night she 
had supper with a Czecho-Slovak family in their clean and 
attractive rooms. The husband was a waiter in a hotel, but 
thoroughly familiar with all the conditions in his own country, 
and equally so with American politics! During the Liberty 
Loan drives, they had a national booth on Fifth Avenue, which 
proved a great asset. They wore their own national costume. 
and were so sunny and enthusiastic that they drew crowds and 
obtained excellent results in their sale of bonds. At intervals 
they would dance their native dances on the pavement for the 
delighted crowds. And their zeal for their adopted country was 
equal to. their devotion to the land of their fathers. 

But there were other workers for the cause of Bohemian 
freedom besides those of their own race, notably one young 
American of great gifts and promise, Lieutenant Lawrence 
Townsend, Jr., who became deeply interested in the welfare of 
the Czecho-Slovaks and other oppressed peoples. He threw 
himself headlong into the creation of the Federation of Mid- 
European States, whose historic gathering at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, issued a declaration of independence for 
ten oppressed nationalities of central Europe, accompanied 
by the ringing of a new liberty bell. It was through his 
zealous and untiring efforts that Townsend became ill and 
died, during the influenza epidemic. On a great wreath that 
lay upon his grave were these words: “For one who gave his 
best, his all, in the struggle to make oppressed nations free.” 

Our American consul in Vladivostock, who has been staying 
with us, tells me of the Czechs in Siberia. He says they are a 
splendid lot of men for whom he has a high regard. Although 
rather socialistic, and their army run somewhat along those 
lines, nevertheless they took the city from the Bolsheviks in 
one day's fighting, saying that they did it for the Allies, and then 
turned it over to the Russian officials. Most of their “knight 
errant army, as our papers called them, returned home by 
way: of America, and were enthusiastically greeted on their 
landing here. 

But it was not until after the armistice that we could again 
send our helpers among the music-loving sunny folk with their 
quaint dances, their fetes, their Sokols, and their richly em- 
broidered native costumes, gay and colorful. A darkness of 
five years had obscured them from the eyes of Americans. 
Only the Red Cross workers know what they endured. Most 
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of their belongings, all of their live-stock, and nearly all their 
money went for food alone, though in almost every case their 
national costume was saved. For years this picturesque ex- 
pression of racial feeling was forbidden by the Austrian gov- 
ernment—ever opposed to any nationalistic tendency of a 
subject people. But with peace, out from wardrobe, chest, 
and cranny have come the dearest possessions of every Bo- 
hemian family, richly embroidered petticoats, bright jackets, 
fluted caps and ribboned vests, hand-wrought heirlooms. 
And now it is pleasant to think of the streets of Marienbad 
being gay with them. 

Conditions among the peasantry, of course, were not of the 
very best when we were there, but infinite suffering came upon 
the heels of war. As late as 1918 two out of every three babies 
in Czecho-Slovakia died from under feeding. The Hoover 
rations, carefully balanced and apportioned by experts, did get 
results. A worker told me she could actually see the children 
put on weight before her very eyes. Just three days would show 
a visible improvement. The Junior Red Cross established a 
health camp in the Slovak mountains that did a world of good. 
The problem of getting the children there was puzzling until a 
train captured from the Austrians proved available, and into 
that, gaily trimmed with greenery and Czech and American 
flags, tumbled the children. Its earlier load had been the 
wounded, transported groaning and suffering from the battle- 
field—a strange contrast was its later joyous burden. 

The present situation, too, probably presents sharp contrasts 
in different portions of the country. Our Marienbad doctor 
writes most optimistically, “The war has changed Marienbad 
very little. 1 am sure we shall have our old patients and friends 
back as soon as traveling facilities are resumed. This summer 
there will be through trains from Paris. There is no trace of 
Bolshevism in this country and never will be on account of our 
well-established social conditions; and also the understanding 
between the different nationalities in Czecho-Slovakia is im- 
proving every day. 
our little corner here. There is no lack of food, and there is 
still good hock and claret to be had, not to speak of the good 
old lager. In fact there is nothing changed except that we 
belong to Czecho-Slovakia, which is also an advantage.” But 
in almost the same mail there comes another letter from a less 
fortunate person. It is an appeal, saying that in spite of what 
they had endured during the long and horrible war, as yet no 
real amelioration had come, and begging simply for food for his 
family. “It wants us,” he writes, “especially meal, fat-stuff, 
cacao, coffee, anything.” 

The coup d'etat of the early fall to restore the Archduke 
was the cause of some large and orderly demonstrations in 
Prague, whose inhabitants wanted President Masaryk to send 
an army instantly into Austria. “The threat of withdrawing 
American food supplies proved a greater terror. But the 
restlessness of Hungary seems to subside pretty slowly, though 
most Austrians seem to feel that the only politically good 
Hapsburg is a politically dead Hapsburg. At first there was 
a new government about every week, then only about every 
month, now things are tottering toward stability. 

The young Emperor, when one of his statesmen advised him 
to turn his back on Austria and try to become the ruler of one 
of the smaller Slav nations, is said to have remarked indignantly, 
“| had rather be a porter in the Hohenzollern palace,” and 
it would seem in the words of the old Yankee that he had got 
his “d'ruther.” But the Archduke, judging from his restless 
attempts to get back, hated to be among the unemployed, and 
didn’t care what kind of a job he got so long as he was working. 


We are in an extremely good position in ° 


Then there were a number of socialists in Prague who were 
discontented with the calm and orderly administration of 
Masaryk, and planned the creation of a new monarchy in 
Bohemia under the kingship of the Duke of Connaught. But 
the republic stands more firmly than ever, Conditions are 





A gateway to the city of Prague 


steadily improving, and Czecho-Slovakia has discovered a way 
even to deal with profiteers. 

A merchant in Prague received a large shipment of second- 
hand clothing which proved, of course, to be in great demand. 
His prices were fairly reasonable the first day and he drove a 
thriving trade. But the second day he raised his quotations. 
Then on several succeeding days he repeated the process, and 
not very judiciously, for he merely crossed out yesterday's 
prices on the big white tags and put on today’s, a few kronen 
higher. On the fifth day a large crowd of serious-looking people 
assembled outside the door, and presently three wagons ap- 
peared, bearing three tall gallows, a fresh hempen rope swinging 
invitingly from each. The merchant was summoned, intro- 
duced to them, and informed that one was for him, one for his 
wife, and one for the pale little bookkeeper whose business it 
had been to alter the price tags. Then the crowd waited until 
he had summoned his bookkeeper, who agitatedly bore a brush 
and paint-pot. It supervised him until each ticket had been 
corrected, and every price reduced one-half. Then just as 
orderly and just as pleasantly, the crowd, the wagons, and the 
gallows moved politely on to their next stop—the grocer’s 
establishment. 

One wonders, after learning this, if Czecho-Slovakia needs 
our methods quite as much as we need hers! 
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Modern disease preventive measures 


Public Health and Community Service 


By SARAH W. 
CUTTING 


The district nurse is a very important factor in 
community welfare—visiting nursing a strong 


force making for the betterment of the race 


eee ACK of the increase and development of district or 
visiting nurse associations throughout the country 
during the last few years stand two modern ideas, 
| {¥| Public Health and Community Service. The con- 
ception of district nursing as a public health activity 
is new and has expanded the aims and modified the methods 
originally followed by such organizations. 

When the first district or visiting nurse associations in the 
United States were established (Philadelphia and Boston in 
1886), the district nurse had one sole duty—to care for her 
sick patient. Today she has a three-fold duty—to her patient, 
to her patient's family, to the community. The thought upper- 
most in her mind is health—to restore her patient to health, 
to protect his or her family from any infection from the sick 
person, and to educate them into habits that make for health— 
to protect the community from infection through the family. 
In short, it is her training in modern disease preventive meas- 
ures and her ability to impart her knowledge, together with 
her sense of community responsibility, that makes the district 
or visiting nurse of today an important factor in community 
welfare, and district visiting or public health nursing one of the 
best and strongest forces now working for the betterment of 
the race. 

In 1908, Mrs. Ernest Amory Codman became president of 
the Instructive District Nursing Association of Boston. The 
Association was at than time about twenty-two years old and 
had slowly increased its activities from 707 patients and two 
nurses the first year to twenty-five nurses and 10,237 patients 
in 1908. 

After several years in office, Mrs. Codman and the managers 
began to feel that what the association needed in order to reach 
its full effectiveness was “a leader who shall be not only a 
nurse, but shall have had experience in organization, admin- 
istration and co-operation.” Also, they believed that if the 
fee idea were emphasized more people would make use of the 
nurses and in consequence better service be rendered both to 
individuals and community. Miss Mary Beard was engaged as 
director, and under her the association was reorganized and 
the system of branch stations, each with its own group of 
nurses—supervisor and staff—established. The idea behind 
these stations was neighborhood or community service, to put 
the nurses in the heart of the district where they worked so 
that mutual confidence and friendship could grow up. To 
illustrate: a little while ago a doctor called up a branch station 
and asked a nurse to go to one of his patients, a child whose 
only chance for life lay in good nursing. The nurse went, and 
worked over the little sufferer for three hours, surrounded and 
closely watched by the entire family including remote cousins 
and mere neighbors. A nurse was an unknown creature. The 
family had not wanted her and at first every face was hostile. 
Gradually, as the child yielded to the treatment, this hostility 
decreased, and when he finally fell into a peaceful sleep and the 
nurse was ready to go, the confidence of a whole group of people 
had been won. And because the nurse was their own nurse, 
a fixture in their neighborhood, to be seen daily passing on 
the streets, all this confidence seemed to work wonders for 
the usefulness of the nurses and the betterment of health 
conditions in the neighborhood 
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President of the Instructive District Nursing Association of Boston 


Another supervisor one day noticed on the board of health 
report that four persons in a family in her district were ill with 
influenza. “Why, you are those people's nurse,” she said to 
the nurse allotted to that particular section. “Drop in and 
see if you can be of any help.” The nurse did so, and was 
welcomed with open arms. The people were strangers and 
had never heard of the visiting nurse. They were in urgent 
need of skilled nursing, and the nurse proved a godsend. 

Three new stations have been opened by the association 
since the first influenza epidemic proved the branch system 
adequate in extreme emergency. 

The fee charge for a nursing visit, which is now seventy-five 
cents, is the exact cost to the Association of such a visit. It 
has been raised in accordance with the increasing cost to the 
Association of salaries, transportation 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Joe Mitchell Chapple’s Initial Heart Throbs Production 
Supervised by Paul M. Sarazan 








“‘Heaven couldn't be sweeter, more tranquil,” he said—and the glassy waters of the little cove reflected his thoughts 
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IDAY as yesterday we have our “kingdoms by the 
sea’ and, all unknown and still unsung, our 
“Annabels.” 

At a quaint little fishing village, overlooked by 
a summer resort of wealthy folks, is a house on a 
hill with beautiful lawns, the home of Colonel Lee and his 
adored, motherless, Annabel. 

Every summer Annabel had played on those sands and 
climbed the rocks, always with David, a sailor's son. There 
were fourteen wonderful summers of poor boy and rich girl 
comradship. Annabel was eighteen, as gay and lovely as 
ever, while David was mate of a fishing smack, with a fisher- 
man’s hands, but the eyes of a dreamer. His dream was 
Annabel Lee. 

On a balmy June afternoon Colonel Lee stood on the porch 
steps, looking down at his flower beds and then up the drive- 
way. He seemed to be listening and soon he heard the canter 


wind-blown, Annabel leaped to the ground. Away to sea 
rose the masts of a fishing fleet. Annabel stood in the sun- 
beams as if petrified, her gaze on the incoming fleet. 
‘My dearest,” her father said, “I have sent off that check 
you asked me for—$10,000 for the French orphans.” 
Starting out of her trance she flung her arms around her 
father, her eyes on the fishing vessels over his shoulder, and 
the next moment bounded into the house. All was excite- 
ment in the village over the arrival of the fleet. First to tie 
up at the wharf was the craft lettered “Annabel Lee,” and 
on its deck stood David Higgins, the proud young mate. 
That night up by the lily pond, amid the oak shadows, 
were David and Annabel, their heads bent over a book from 
which David was reading. Suddenly he stopped, faltering as 
she trembled. Their hands stole together and their faces 
were approaching each other when a shadow fell between them. 
On the face of Colonel Lee, as he stepped from the tree- 
shaded background, surprise was written and strong emotion. 

















His darling, the apple of his eye, Annabel, and David the 
fisherman. While the young man sat with set face and 
clenched hands, Annabel sprang between him and her father, 
her arms flung out half pleading, half defiant, as she broke 
the chilling silence: 

‘“Father—we would have told you tonight—David and | 
love one another.” Half turning away as if undecided the 
father then acted. Laying his hand on Annabel's shoulder, 
scanning the faces of both lovers, he drew his daughter away 
toward the house. Once inside the library, under the soft 
lamplight, the father argued 
with his motherless child, but 
to no avail. Annabel only 
answered : 

“No, no, father; it isn't a 
fancy. I'm not a child now. 
You don’t understand. David 
and |! have loved each other 
since—" 

Silencing her sternly the 
father switched his protest to 
David: “How can you, a poor 
fisherman, marry my daugh- 
ter? She's accustomed to lux- 
ury. The horse she rode, the 
gowns she wore, even the 
check he had given in her 
name that day to charity, 
were mentioned as indulgences 
she would miss after linking 
her life with David's. 

Again Annabel broke in: 
“Nothing of all that matters. 
Only David. I want David 
and David wants me. Nothing 
else matters.” 

Then her voice caught in 
her throat and the young 
fisherman stepped forward to 
plead their case: 

“I can earn a good living. 
| can take care of her and 
make her happy.” Then his 
voice failed and there was 
silence. 

Colonel Lee paced to and 
fro distractedly. Sympathy 
evidently tempered despair for 
his daughter's future. The 
while the lovers stood apart, 
only their love-lighted eyes 
meeting across the gap. Anna- 
bel at length made a motion 
forward, when her father 
wheeled with a look of de- 
cision. He had, to all appear- 
ances, made up his mind. 

‘My doubt still is your love for each other,”’ he addressed 
them. “We shall put it to the test.” Turning to David: 
‘Go away for a year and hold no communication with Annabel. 
When you return, if both of you are of the same mind, | will 
give my consent.” 

Annabel cried out, but her lover stilled her as he accepted 
the challange. 

“I accept, and one year from tonight I shall return for 
Annabel.” 

He held out an honest brown hand, which the Colonel 
gripped in spite of himself, forced to admiration if not com- 
plaisance. Annabel’s face drooped and David went out into 
the night. 

As he filially related his troubles of the evening to the little 








His picture—memories of a year of waiting, hoping, loving while a 
father’s love-test was served 
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gray mother at home, David caught the sight of his father's 
picture on the wall, and with it an inspiration. Twelve 
years before his father had gone to the bottom of the sea 
with his vessel. Jumping to the writing desk he drew forth 
a paper. 

“Mother, I have decided. 
of my father’s vessel. 
where the wreck lies.” 

In the first graying of the following dawn David took fond 
leave of mother and sweetheart on the shore, and was rowed 
to a waiting ship outside the 
bar. Before the parting em- 
brace, however, David had 
taken the opportunity to hand 
a little packet to Annabel, 
with the explanation: 

“Here are the verses I wrote 

for you, dearest. Read them 
for love of me when | am 
one” 
' One August evening, a 
month or two later, the Lee 
demesne was a scene of gaiety. 
Colonel Lee, more than fancy- 
ing symptoms of melancholy 
in his daughter, was giving a 
garden fete -to distract her. 
Annabel seemed to respond to 
the occasion, appearing gayest 
of the gay, and her father 
chuckled to himself that the 
scheme had worked. Was she 
really forgetting David? He 
smoked his cigar with some 
satisfaction. 

The dancers had thinned 
out, the moon had come up. 
Across the turf the lily pond 
looked dark under the trees. 
David Grainger moved in that 
direction when Annabel halted 
him with her hand placed on 
sleeve. 

“Then you'll publish these 
poems for me,” she addressed 
him softly. 

“If I do, will you marry 
me?” he countered. 

Annabel started back as if 
struck a blow. Something in 
the droop of her head caused 
Grainger to hesitate and 
change his tactics. 

“A book of verse, with the 
paper shortage and prices 
soaring the way they are at 
the present time. For no one 
else in the world would I touch it. But never.mind, dear,” 
as he stooped over her, “I'll do it for you.” 

Grainger kissed the grateful hand she extended to him and 
walked away. 

Annabel was combing her hair, having tossed her dancing 
costume on a chair. Suddenly she snatched up a kodak print 
of David in fisher’s rig. Kissing it frantically she hid it in 
her bosom. Oh, Colonel, your well-laid scheme would seem 
to have gone “‘agley.”’ 

Our love was stronger by far than the love 


Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we. 


I will go after the valuable cargo 
Here is the map and there is the spot 
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Summer, autumn and winter had sped by. Spring was here. 
Slimmer and paler had Annabel become. Every night—‘He 
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may come before morning,” and 
every sail on the horizon—'’That 
may be David.” 

At the big house Colonel Lee 

was pacing the porch. He was 
waiting for Grainger, who was 
coming once more to woo Annabel. 
If he failed—the Colonel's heart 
turned cold. Had she forgotten? 
Or was she still dreaming of her 
poor fisherman? Annabel’s laugh 
had just now rung in his ears from 
down the street where a boy had 
stumbled and got his face messed 
with a birthday cake he was carry- 
ing. It was David's birthday, but 
not his cake, and it might be 
questioned whether Annabel was 
laughing or crying. 

Into the hilarious throng the car 
of Grainger dashed. Annabel was 
laughing—now she would listen to 
him. He held out to her an ex- 
quisite little book, in green and 
gold. “Poems by David Higgins.” 

That was all she saw. As she 
snatched it Grainger seized her 
hand. 

“Will you now, dearest?” he = 
whispered softly. Annabel gave a 
cold shudder and then he whirled 
away in his car. Kissing the book she hurried away to the 
clematis-clad cottage of her beloved’s mother. 

Far off a whaler was homeward bound, laboring in a 
turbulent sea, a fierce thunderstorm breaking overhead. 

“Cheer up, lad; a few weeks more and you'll see her,’ the 
captain spoke in David's ear with friendly hand on shoulder. 

At that very moment the artillery of heaven, with loud roar 
and angry flash, had brought Annabel to her chamber window. 


A product of the great outdoors—a city princess of luxury and a little, gray-haired mother who knew what 


Springtime does to young hearts 


“Look deep into this crystal glass,”’ he said wistfully, “isn’t there one little gleam of hope for me, dear?” 


There was a crash on board ship and the topmast came 
slam down on the deck. 

Like a vision something dreadful came over Annabel at 
the window and she swooned on the sill. 

Shivering from stem to stern the ship righted itself, but the 
wreckage from aloft had been swept into the sea—and David 
was clinging to the severed spar as it went over the side. 
Captain and crew searched for him in vain and, like a dis- 
tracted father bereft of his son, 
the skipper peered over the side 
of the rail in hopeless grief. David 
was gone. 

But neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

Next morning on a white, smiling 
beach something was thrown up by 
the waves. A broken topmast with 
a man clinging to it. 

Annabel was alone by the lily 
pond. She ever and again cast her 
gaze seaward. 

David was coming back again to 
consciousness. 

David's mother at her cottage 
door was also, with hope-bedewed 
eyes, searching the bosom of the 
sea. A lad from the postoffice 
brought her a cablegram. Annabel 
came running toward her with an 
armful of lilies. Noting the paper 
in the old woman's hands scarcely 
sooner than she noticed the an- 
guished look in her eyes, she gave 
a cry of agony and dropped the 
lilies. 

“David will never come. 
dead.” 

They then went into the house 
together. 


He is 








ee See 
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“Mother,” Annabel whispered, “you must come with me 
now.” And they climbed the hill together. 

David came to himself on a little island—a palmleaf shack 
and an unfinished canoe denoting that it had once been peopled. 
His sailor shirt hoisted on a hilltop sapling for a signal of dis- 
tress. At eventide he was solaced by a parakeet that whistled 
back to him the tune of “Annabel.” The bird fell asleep on 


his breast. 


For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 


tera beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And stars never rise but I see the bright eyes 
beautiful Annabel Lee. 


That same te Annabel sat beside Grainger in the Lee 
home. They were reveling in David's book. 

“Everyone now is reading David,’ Grainger spoke softly. 
“Its sale has broken all records. They call him a genius. 
But he has been dead now a year, Annabel,” he asseverated 
as she snatched away her hand from his impetuous grasp. 

“David is not dead. David is -not—dead.” Repeating 
these words like a chant she moved slowly, like a sleep-walker, 
to the fountain. 

“You see how it is; it is useless,’ Colonel Lee said as he 
took Grainger’s arm. 

“Dear, don't grieve; your grieving won't bring him back,” 
was the little gray mother's consolation as she joined Annabel 
at the fountain. The girl would hear nothing. “‘David—is 
—not—dead,” the lips kept up the heart's refrain. 







With the parakeet on his shoulder David walked in his 
solitude. As he faced the moon trail on the ocean he imagined 
Annabel Lee walking on the silvery beam to him and he cried 


out: 
So all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 


Of my darling, my darling, my life and my bride. 

Then, as he stretched his arms toward the wake of the moon, 
he espied a sail crossing it. Leaping into the hut for his torch 
he raced with it to the long-prepared pile of brush. Flames 
sprang into the sky. The ship saw and came about. 

It was deathly still in the little village when the foreign 
bark sailed into the harbor. David, leaning over the rail, 
noted that the light was not in the window. Colonel Lee, 
reading his newspaper on the porch, at an outcry from David's 
mother knitting beside him, brought his field glasses to bear 
on the strange craft. Where is Annabel? Better not tell her. 

David sprang out upon the wharf and sped down the street. 
Where was the light? Anything might have happened in two 
years. As his eyes kept turning that way the lattice opened. 
A hand came out. The beacon was lighted. Its glow ill- 
umined his form. He stood as if turned into stone. 

Annabel Lee looked out of the window and saw him. Just 
as she had looked on the moon trail. 

With arms upflung to her, David plunged forward to the 
clematis-draped doorway. 

The door closed. 





Moonlight, sweethearts, and the soothing lull of the sea—God’s blessing for those who love and trust 
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e barometer of public opinion 


The Pulse of the Movie Public 


Through the dim fog of a screen world wrapped 
in clouds of sex and vampire pictures, appears 
the writing on the wall—cleaner pictures 


By 
NASHDA.,. NALL 


IMPLE, indeed, was the simple being who 
N thought Rex Beach was a summer resort! 
We make this assertion without fear or 
mor, and with all due respect to the member 
the Keith family who first allowed this thought 
brave the footlights. However, that matters 
tle. The point at issue is to merely make plain 
fact that Rex Beach has added another tri- 
ph to his long string of successes, and also his 
putation for stories and pictures of the frozen 
orth and Alaska in ‘‘The North Wind’s Malice.” 
How in the world anyone could ever connect 
x Beach with a summer resort is beyond the 
alm of imagination. If there ever was a two- 
sted, hard-hitting American novelist, it is Rex 
ach. And if any writer ever did make his 
aracters breathe and pulsate with rich, red, 
ave American blood, it is this Mr. Beach. His 
pople are virile and his settings are rough. His 
e characters who fear neither bullets nor vitriol 
the critics’ pens. What more need be said 
“The North Wind’s Malice” than that it is a 
pical Rex Beach story and picture, as popular 
ith movie fans as the usual Rex Beach story. 
* + * 

There are those who charge Mr. William Fox, 
oducer of the mellerest of mellerdramas with 

ing sentimentalist. If so, it was in a good 
use, for it was this change of heart, perhaps, 
the part of the famous and wealthy producer, 
at brought ‘‘Over the Hills to the Poor House’ 
the screen. 
Since almost the era of illustrated song—when 
he local boy whose baritone was as yet unnicked 
y nicotine, probably due to papa’s ,promise 
a reward providing said local boy did not begin 
ving cigarette coupons until he was twenty-one 
would careen his head through a small port- 
ple and warble love lilts set to the whim of the 
ereopticon, Mr. William Fox has been the 
bonsor of almost everything in the vampire line, 
om Theda Bara to Cleopatra. Remarkable 
ideed! All of a sudden Mr. William Fox changes 
S policy and his director starts making stories 
| pure love. More remarkable is the way the 
ublic has greeted this change in policy. 
It is safe to assume this far in advance that 





Dver the Hills to the Poor House” will make 
r. Fox more money than all the vampire pic- 
res in his vampire picture career—and that’s 
bing some, providing the college students will 
ardon the slang. 
*~ *” * 

Speaking about college students (and Nash A. 
all is simply wild about speaking about them) 
ings to mind perhaps the sweetest picture of 
month—‘‘Sweet Lavender,” starring Mary 
iles Minter in her latest release through the 
ealart Company. 

“Sweet Lavender” is a story of college, and, 
> the astonishment of those who have really 
ffered several terms at institutions so named, 
Is not exactly off-side. For once a college boy 
ally has trouble in getting hot water to scratch 
fuzz from his face. For once the sophs try 
kidnap the fresh president; for once the hero 
ts the measles just at that great psychological 
oment when he believes love is what is troubling 
im; for once we see a group of college students 
ithout our gaze falling on the inevitable fat lad. 
Sweet Lavender” is as sweet as its name, and 


is guaranteed to cure any set of blues within two 
reels. There are one or two tears, many laughs, 
a number of chuckles, and a million and one little 
human touches that get in under the skin, or the 
heart, or something, and make the spectator 
feel like adding a line in his prayers for more 
“Sweet Lavenders.”’ 
* * * 

In contrast* to ‘““Sweet Lavender’ was Mr. 
Whitman Bennett’s personally supervised pres- 
entation, as the press agents say, of ‘The Devil’s 
Garden.”” The picture is well named. All of 
the joy and contentment that could be drained 
from ‘“‘The Devil’s Garden” wouldn’t be sufficient 
to obscure vision when placed in either optic of a 
two-month’s’-old baby. Grewsome, relentless, 
morbid—what else could you expect of a devil’s 
garden. To be sure, Mr. Bennett made a fine 
picture, and his artistry in places reigns supreme. 
But withal, what is the mission of the picture- 
producer—to make art or to make entertainment 
that brightens lives and casts the rosy glow of 
sunshine over the already too dark crevices in the 
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“Little Boy Blue’ 


By Paul M. Sarazan 
and Olive M. Briggs 
A story with the genuine American 
flavor of “The Indian Giver” and 
the charm of “Annabel Lee” 


in an early 
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garden of life? If Mr. Whitman Bennett can 
answer this question, Nash A. Nall will be in a 
fair way to determine just what the motion- 
picture public thought of ‘‘The Devil’s Garden.” 
~ * - . 

Probably the most debated question among 
New Yorkers with reference to a specific motion 
picture i#whether or not Cecil B. DeMille, in his 
latest offering, has reached or excelled the merit 
of his previous pictures. Mr. DeMille’s latest 
picture is called “Something to Think About,” 
and indeed it is all of that. But whether or not 
it is as much to think about as ‘‘Why Change 
Your Wife?” is another question, and one which 
seems to have a majority answer in the negative. 

To say the least, DeMille, like other creators 
of art, is always interesting, whether one agrees 
with his ideas of human beings or not. ‘Some- 
thing to Think About” is a story of married life, 
of an almost divine happiness crushed, but most 
of all of a girl who did the remarkable thing of 
allowing her heart to induce her to marry a poor 
man instead of a rich man. Of course she wasn’t 
expected to know that she was to be left alone 


in a great city in the advance stages of mother- 
hood when a surging river pushed through the 
walls of the subway. Nor did she realize that she 
would trudge her way back to the rich man who 
had loved her, that he would care for her, and 
finally marry her. To repeat, Mr. DeMille is 
always interesting, and “Something to Think 
About”’ certainly lives up to its title. 
- * * 

After trying and successfully portraying almost 
every imaginable role that could be devised by 
the most eccentric of present-day movie writers, 
Miss Anita Stewart has finally found in Green- 
wich Village, New York’s far-famed Bohemian 
center of c-u-l-t-u-r-e, so hyphenated, broadened, 
and expanded as to make room for long- and 
short-haired men and women, painters, writers, 
rats, dirty children, offensive odors and plenty ° 
of filth—a story. This tale is termed ‘Harriet 
and the Piper,’ and tells what happened to a 
girl who unwisely allowed herself to be talked 
into a free-love proposition. Moreover, Miss 
Stewart, as Harriet, enters into the deal without 
even taking ordinary modern-girl precautions. 

The modern girl of today is prepared, to some 
degree or other, to withstand almost any exi- 
gency that might arise. Very few girls, whether 
they hail from Riverside Drive or Oakdene, New 
Jersey, leave the paternal threshold without the 
customary dime. But Harriet did. Most girls 
nowadays take men as they find them, but they 
always have a good idea of which way the street 
cars run. But Harriet didn’t. Perhaps it was 
the village that was to blame. Maybe she was 
out-and-out lost in that weird section of New 
Yawk. At least we couldn’t blame her for not 
being able to find her way out of Greenwich 
Village. Any girl with nerve enough to be lost 
in the Village without a dime in her powder puff 
is a heroine, not a naughty lass. As a matter of 
fact, there are those who believe Harriet came 
away from the Village with flying colors. She got 
off easy, again asking pardon for the slang. 

* * + 

What promises to charm movie fans the nation 
over is “Kismet,” in which Otis Skinner makes a 
screen appearance. This picture was given a 
pre-release showing at the Astor Hotel amid such 
surroundings as girl ushers in fantastic costumes 
and strong incense. Following this publicity 
effort, the Robertson-Cole Company loaned the 
picture to the Strand Theatre for a week’s run 
and probably many thousands of dollars. 

“Kismet” deals with a story of a Bagdad beg- 
gar who rises to almost the highest place in 
politics—vamping right and left as he climbs. 
There was one particular harem queen who took 
a strong liking to Kismet. This devotee of the 
silken kimono and the nine-inch cigarette found 
in Kismet everything to delight the heart and 
soul of a young harem queen. Unfortunately 
there were no tea dansants; but Kismet and his 
harem lady rather preferred exclusive parties. 
Ah, to be sure—the picture is rich, dear reader. 

The true-to-life and yet strikingly interesting 
part of “Kismet” is the fact that as soon as 
the Harem Hazel finds out that Mister Hajj is 
as shy of kale as a lizard is of hips, she suddenly 
becomes owner of the famous Broadway glassy- 
eye and tells him to go where snowballs are off the 
life-insurance policies. 
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Ernest Hilliard almost gets an interview 


How Movie Dope is Written 


When Messrs. Chapple, Hilliard and Wright ge 
into a three-tongued tragedy on everything bu 
anything connected with the subject 


By STEWART 
ARNOLD 
“WRIGHT 


TURNED slowly and gazed rather indiffer- 

ently at the love scene being enacted at the 

other end of the studio. What was there in 
this bit of business to interest me? Hadn't | seen 
scores and scores of rather handsome males 
offering their attentions to scores and scores of 
rather striking women according to the instruc- 
tions of most unromantic looking directors. So 
why should Joe Chapple’s request have stirred 
my interest? 

“Nope,” I said slowly. ‘‘That’s no good. You 
can’t expect people to read your magazine if 
you fill it full of a lot of stuff that people already 
know. You got me out here to write some stuff 
for your movie section. The understanding was 
that I was to pick my own topics to write about; 
and now, so help me, you’ve already 
made nineteen different suggestions for 
stories and the only one you’re sticking 
to is the one that is absolutely no good. 
I can’t write a story about that, and 
no one else could. Your readers would 
think you were foolish for devoting 
good space to such a story.” 

Joe Chapple licked his lips, and asked 
for a match. That can mean but one 
thing. I’ve watched him doit too many 
times to be fooled. If he had hung out 
a sign on his chest reading, ‘There’s 
an argument coming,” | couldn’t have 
been more positive of what the result 
was going to be. 

“‘Now wait just a minute,” he said, 
reassuringly. ‘‘You are getting away 
from the idea. In the first place, I 
haven't told you the idea of the story 
yet. I’ve just pointed out the fellow 
and told you his name.” 

“What is his name?’ I asked. “I 
don’t think you’ve even mentioned his 
name yet?” 

“His name is Ernest Hilliard—a 
nephew of the famous Bob Hilliard. 
You must have heard of him. He’s one 
of the—”’ 

“All right,” I interrupted, “granting 
that his uncle is famous, what interest 
is that to the readers of the NATIONAL? 
They aren’t bothered about Bob Hil- 
liard. What’s the idea?’ 

“Simply this. Now, this fellow has 
made love to all of the leading women 
actors on the screen, and he always 
gets refused. That’s the story. See? 
They pick this fellow Hilliard to act 
the part of the fellow who always is 
turned down by the girl. Just think 
of that—he never yet won a girl on the 
screen that he made love to. The pro- 
ducers always pick him to be the last 
side of the triangle that makes so much 
trouble for the hero, but who, in the 
end, fails to win the girl. Can’t you see 
the possibilities? What do you think 
of that, now that you understand?” 

“Rotten! People won’t read it. You 
will lose fifty thousand readers by try- 
ing to cram something like that down 
their throats.” 

“"You don’t understand yet,” argued 


Joe Chapple. ‘This fellow is more than an actor. 
He is really the well-to-do society man that he 
impersonates on the screen. He’s not a full-dress 
imitation of a fashionable suitor, but he really is 
what he looks to be on the screen. He’s been to 
Europe almost as many times as I have, and that 
shows just what type of a fellow he is. He 
really isn’t an actor at all. Come‘on over here. 
I want you to meet him.” 

And Joe Chapple led the way over to the other 
corner of the studio where a scene for ‘Annabel 
Lee” was being made. After a bit of diplomatic 
persuasion the producer of Heart Throbs finally 
secured permission from his staff in charge to 
speak to one of his actors. 

“Mr. Wright, meet Mr. Hilliard, who takes 





Ernest HILLIARD 





the part of Donald Grainger in ‘Annabel Lee, 
the producer-editor-lecturer-globe-trotter-authg 
introduced. 

“Donald Grainger means nothing to me,” 
remarked, rather coolly. ‘I don’t know an 
thing about your story. You introduce a ma 
by his character name and expect me to be ab| 
to place him among the favorites of the movi 
magazines. Why didn’t you name some of t 
other pictures he’s appeared in? That woul 
give me a fair chance to identify Mr. Hilliard. 

“It’s enough to say that he had a big part j 
‘Annabel Lee,’ without mentioning every othe 
film ever produced.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong again,” I ob 
jected. ‘‘You cannot expect to interest th 
readers of your magazine unless yo 
tell them about movie people in tern 
of what those movie people have a 
ready done. You can’t merely say tha 
aman is great and expect the peoplet 
believe it. They must know exactl 
what he has done before.” 

There was a silence. 

After a moment Hilliard said: 

“Apple sauce!’’ 

I looked around rather sharply. 

“I thought you said he wasn 
exactly an actor,”’ I said, rather accug 
ingly to Joe Chapple. 

“Well, just because he said ‘app! 
sauce’—’’Mr. Chapple didn’t finish. 

Again an awkward silence. 

For lack of something better, I saiq 
to Hilliard, ‘‘Well, what do you thin! 
of this ‘Annabel Lee’ picture?” 

“It’s the bee’s knees,” he replied 
“If it doesn’t knock Broadway on i 
ear, I’ll kiss your Adam’s apple i 
Wanamaker’s display window at 1j 
o’clock noon.” 

“You're getting away from the idea 
Stewart,” complained Joe Chapple. “! 
wasn’t my plan to have you intervie 
Hilliard on what he thinks of t 
picture. I had in mind a story whicl 
you might write about him—his experi 
ence in Europe; about his being a mil 
lionaire’s son; about his being thé 
most favored juvenile on the screen if 
so far as being the unlucky side of t 
triangle is concerned; something lik 
that.” 

“That wouldn’t be a story,” I pro 
tested. “That would be criminal ‘4 
print something like that. Your movi 
section is going to look to people jus 
like the 1902 edition of the Farmer’ 
Almanac if you don’t get more pep! 
it than that.” 

“Well, what’s all this about?” asket 
Hilliard. ‘‘You’d think I was trying 
open up a charge account from the waj 
you fellows are arguing about my pas 
present and future.” 

“Oh, no,” disagreed Mr. Chapple 
“‘We’re merely using the process 0 
elimination to find out what would b 
a good theme about which to write 
story about you.” (Continued on page 37¢ 
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“He went down with his ship”’ 


Naval Hero Honored 


By ROSE 
HENDERSON 


New destroyer is named for Commander King, 
who sustained the glorious traditions of the 


service in refusing to “‘give up the ship”’ 


a NEW destroyer completed in the navy yards at 
f Camden, N. J., was launched on October 14th and 
} named in honor of Commander Frank Ragan King, 
f who has been called “the greatest naval hero of the 
war.” Commander King went down with his ship 
July 12, 1919, while in charge of mine-sweeping operations in 
the North Sea. His flag-ship, the Richard Buckley, struck 
a mine and sank in a few minutes. King was seen to take off 
his life belt and hand it to a fireman whom he helped to escape 
from the rapidly sinking vessel. 

His service record states that “this officer exerted himself 
to see that all were saved and remained on the bridge until the 
last, going down with the ship.” 

A little daughter, Frank Ragan King, born January 24, 1920, 
was present when Mrs. King, one of the first “war brides’ of 
the South, christened the new ship. The destroyer will form 
a fitting memorial for the heroic service of a man who loved 
honor more than life. Commander King’s unselfish death was 
in keeping with the high sense of devotion to trust which 
he had always shown. . “It was like our Commander King,” 
said one of his former men when told of the scene aboard 
the sinking Buckley. 





In a note to Mrs. King, Rear-Admiral Joseph Strauss wrote: 
“Everything that I can say testifies to your husband's courage, 
unselfishness and devotion to duty, and therefore can only add 
to your sense of loss.” 

Commander King was also a vigorous writer as well as an 
inspiring leader. Under an assumed name he wrote many 
worth-while newspaper and magazine articles. Some pencilled 
notes which Mrs. King found among his papers show the splen- 
did spirit of service which he himself lived and taught. Some 
of the notes, intended evidently for an article or speech, are as 
follows: 

“The United States Navy has for its watchword, ‘Don't 
give up the ship.. Those summer patriots who glorify their 
country with their lips but not with their lives or fortunes are 
deserting the ship of state in the time of peril. 

“If you are a man with an ounce of manhood in you, your 
very blood will rise, you will clench your lips, you will give all 
that you possess in order that the world may not be covered with 
monuments of grinning skulls. Keep the faith and fight a 
good fight so that when you are old and death is approaching, 
you may tell your grandchildren that you have, in a spirit of 


sacrifice, prayed and suffered to the (Continued on page 377) 
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U.S. S. Destroyer “‘King,”” named in memory of Commander Frank Ragan King, United States Navy, who went down with his ship, while 
mine-sweeping in the North Sea 
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“Teaching them how to talk’ 


—_—__ 


Boston’s School of Expression 


Unique educational institution has helped thousands to develop 
the “‘speaking voice’’ and to correct impediments of speech 


ER since the days of the “Dame School” and the 
“horn book,” Boston has been known the world 
over as a great educational center. The first free 
school in America once stood near where the printing 
plant and offices of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE now 
stand. The fame of Harvard scholarship 


It was the aim of the School also to study the history of 
pedagogical principles, and to aid teachers to better methods 
of teaching, reading and conversation in the public schools. 

There was also an endeavor to secure unity of all artists, 
painters, sculptors and musicians, to study into human ex- 
pression, following the cue of many art 





had already spread to Europe before the 


critics, that modern art eliminated ex- 





beginning of the Revolutionary War. The 
graduates of the Institute of Technology 
hold honored places as scientists and en- 
gineers in every portion of the habitable 
globe. Around Boston (old St. Botolph’s 
town), and its environs lingers the choicest 
academic traditions of the Western World. 
The city of Boston itself affords a local 
habitation to dozens of educational insti- 
tutions with more than a local fame. 

In this intensified educational atmos- 
phere that unique institution, the School 
of Expression, was founded more than forty 











pression. The School endeavored to supply 
to artists a study into the nature of human 
expression in its primary aspects thru the 
action of the body and the smile and the 
use of the voice. : 

There was also an ambitious endeavor to 
do what Professor Butcher hoped would be 
done, that whereas the Greeks emphasized 
the spoken word in education, in modern 
times the written word was emphasized, 
and that a truer method might be secured 
for the co-ordination of the two. 

These are but a few of the high aims and 








years ago. Among its committee of organ- 
ization were such noted persons as Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. John T. Duryea, Governor Rice, Governor 
Ames, Dr. Dickinson (State Secretary of Education), Henry 
A. Clapp (the noted dramatic critic), W. D. Howells, J. T. 
Trowbridge, T. B. Aldrich, and many other leaders in edu- 
cation, who were interested in the big problems which the 
School of Expression has attempted to solve. 

From the first the School sought for endowment and equip- 
ment, and was pledged to maintain the highest standards of 
education, to work not for commercial or mere financial ends, 
but for the highest ideals in education, and it has been governed 
by the same laws as the leading colleges and universities. 

The first money given to the institution was the result of 
a reading given for its benefit by Sir Henry Irving, who had 
become interested and volunteered his services. The second 
money given to the endowment fund came from Professor 
Alexander Melville Bell, the discoverer of Visible Speech, and 
father of the discoverer of the telephone. Other amounts have 
been contributed from time to time. These funds have never 
been used, not even the interest, and are accumulating, in the 
hope of a greater future, and to secure the confidence of men 
who give money on business principles, rather than from mere 
sentiment. 

* * aa OK 

Among the aims of the School was the investigation of the 
true nature of the speaking voice, and the securing of more 
adequate methods for its improvement, a study also of the 
delivery of speakers from a psychological and scientific point 
of view, so that mechanical methods of elocution, such as imi- 
tation, should be eliminated and true methods established 
for the improvement of human speech. 

The aim also was to secure a deeper, truer understanding 
of stammering and stuttering and other impediments of speech. 

There was an endeavor also to study all the arts in order 
to secure better platform, dramatic and stage art, and better 
methods of training such artists in the true spirit of the highest 
principles governing the best art schools. 


Home of the School of Expression 


endeavors of the School of Expression. 

Another very important aim was not only 
to secure better methods, but to publish them in form for the 
use of teachers. Students demanded that they have better 
collections of selections with principles outlined for their prac- 
tical use in schools. Many of the greatest and most serious 
endeavors have been in this direction. 

” * * * 

During the forty years of its activities over 10,000 persons 
have received training and help of various kinds at the School 
of Expression. It has served as a kind of experiment station 
forall those years. The teachers of the public schools of Boston 
were invited, without money and without price, to bring any 
pupil who had special difficulties in speech, such as stammering, 
stuttering, tongue tie, no matter what the difficulty, to be 
given free examination, advice and help. The teachers them- 
selves, if suffering from sore throat or other conditions connected 
with the voice, were also invited. 

Preachers and educators, among them the most prominent 


in the United States and Canada, have been given advice and | 


help for the correction of their voice difficulties. 

Students have come to the School from every state in the 
United States, and from all parts of Canada. Its graduates 
are performing service as missionaries, teachers, speakers of 
all kinds, politicians, statesmen, preachers, in all parts of the 
world. The books published by the School have become 
known far and wide, and the incorge from them has helped to 
maintain the School and preserve the same standards as insti- 
tutions that are adequately endowed. 

Extracts could be given from thousands of letters and messages 
showing how astonishing the results have been—from bishops 
and most prominent ministers, from senators, legislators, 
governors, judges, lawyers and public men in all walks of life. 
those who have been cured of impediments of speech, those who 
have been saved from sore throat, and from lives of isolation 
and sorrow. Vast numbers of teachers have been saved from 
throat trouble and been enabled to economize their strength. 

There have also been special services (Continued on page 383) 
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Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 


HERE'S a trite old saying that artists are born, not made, 
the truth of which is seemingly exemplified in the scintil- 
lating career of David Belasco’s bright particular star, Miss 
Lenore Ulric, now playing the title-role in “The Son-Daughter,” 
at the Tremont Theatre, in Boston. For surely this dainty 
and altogether charming little lady is (despite the heights she 
has attained) still far too young to have acquired all the finished 
artistry that she displays by traveling the long and tedious 
road of study alone. 

To be sure, Miss Ulric was only sixteen when she began her 
stage career, but that was only a few years ago—precisely how 
many, the present writer is far too gallant to specify. So 
evident from the first was Miss Ulric’s impelling talent for the 
stage that, happily, she escaped much of the drudgery that falls 
to the lot of the average young aspirant for fame in this most 
exacting of all professions. Therefore, she comes into her 
kingdom with the bloom of youth upon her cheeks, with the 
wistfulness of gaze that departs with life's lost illusions, with 
all the fine enthusiasm that youth alone sustains. 

In the gorgeous Oriental setting of “The Son-Daughter,” 
the play of the new China by George Scarborough and David 
Belasco, which ran to capacity houses for more than six months 
at the Belasco Theatre in New York, Miss Ulric portrays a 
particularly appealing part, as evidenced by the undiminished 
size of her delighted audiences. 

And now word comes that a very great English producer, 
no less a personage indeed than the distinguished London 
theatre manager, Charles Cochrane, has recently cabled to 
David Belasco an urgent request that ‘he be granted the privi- 
lege of presenting Miss Ulric at one of his London playhouses. 
As a consequence of this request, negotiations have been 
entered into looking toward her appearance before that most 
critical of all theatrical tribunals—a great English audience. 
And this despite the fact that if the contemplated arrangements 
are concluded, Mr. Belasco’s plans for his brilliant Star will 
be seriously interfered with. 

One of these plans was to present Miss Ulric in a new version 
of “Camille,” which he is now writing. As Dumas’ heroine 
died when she was but twenty-one years old, Miss Ulric’s 
youth fits her peculiarly for the part, while her undisputed genius 
as an emotional actress justifies the prediction that she would 
be the greatest Camille who has ever been seen upon the stage. 

So now Lenore Ulric, while garbed in brocade robes stiff 
with gold embroidery, plucking with taper fingers at a two- 
stringed Chinese mandolin and singing an unbelievably weird 
vocalization of the scrawling characters that adorn a laundry 
check, is torn internally between two ambitions: on the one 
hand to play the great role designed for her by David Belasco, 
on the other to realize the dream of every Star in the theatrical 
firmament—a London engagement. 


* * + * 


ROPPING into the office of my friend Alfred E. Stockbridge, 
president of the Magee Furnace Company, one sunny 
afternoon, I noticed hanging on the wall of his office a check 
framed and signed by Hetty H. R. Green. He caught my 
inquiring glance and told me the story of the check. 
It is a rainy-day story. A woman with a broken umbrella, 


rather plainly dressed, entered the store and bought a range 


When she came to pay for it, she asked the clerk if he would 


accept her check. She took from the folds of her skirt a book 
on the Chemical National Bank, New York, and said: “I have 
broken my glasses, so you will have to write the check.” 

The clerk then wrote the check for fifty dollars and she signed 
it with much care, indicating a mental calculation that these 
few lines meant, an elusive dollar leaving her account. She 
looked up and smiled when it was finished. 

“You can inquire about me at the Parker House, but you 
will have to call for my maid, as I am not registered. If you 
have any further doubt, call my brokers.” 

The clerk then chatted as only a Magee salesman can chat, 





LENORE ULRIC 


David Belasco’s young and charming star. She is now winning new 

” laurels by the finished artistic excellence of her portrayal of the title-role 

in “The Son-Daughter,” a play of New China by George Scarborough 
and David Belasco 
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S. S. Curry, A.B., A.M., B.D., Ph.D. 


Head of the Boston School of Expression and one of America’s foremost 
educators 


and inquisitively asked: “Have you drawn larger checks than 
this?” 

She smiled with that glint in her eye that indicated the 
glamour of a love of money-making and saving it. For an 
answer she revealed the stubs of the check book. The check 
previous was one for $2,000,000, made out to the Comp- 
troller of New York for taxes. The salesman declared that a 
billion dollars outlay was represented in that little bunch of 
paper. 

On inquiry the brokers responded: “Yes, she’s in town. Her 
signature will look as if written with a match.” 

Later the clerk was called to the Parker House, where he 
expected to meet the pretty, chic French maid, who carried 
the brunt of identity. Instead of this he met his customer, a 
handsomely-gowned, matronly dowager, with pompadour hair 
and a winsome motherly smile. She did not show him any 
more check books, but when he was shown the door, she met 
his inquiry with unflinching eyes. 

“What is the best way to make money?” 

“Invest it in necessities, and you will never lose.” 

The philosophy of the Magee salesman ever since has been 
that a Magee range comes first on necessity investments, for 
did not the late, long-remembered Hetty Green, the richest 
business woman in America, have that in mind when she made 
that purehase and gave the formula. 

And then my friend Stockbridge smiled. 


—_——_ 


ROFESSOR S. S. Curry was born in 1847 at Chatata, a 
little hamlet of southeastern Tennessee. Like that of 
several American “‘immortals,”’ the home of his infancy was one 
of poverty. “Few who might have seen the lad fifty years ago,” 
B. O. Flower, editor of the Arena magazine once wrote, 
“would have imagined that he was destined to become one of 
America’s foremost philosophical educators, a man whose 
fundamental work in one of the most important yet neglected 
fields of human development should prove of inestimable value 
to civilization.” 

In youth Curry was fired with ambition to be of use in the 
world, and he had the resolution to carry out his noble purpose. 
He is described as having the soul of a poet, the passion of an 
artist and the insight of a philosopher. Coming from a family 
of pioneers, lovers of nature among whose charms they toiled, 
his aspirations and the power to realize them were alike blood 
heritages. Some of his ancestors fought in the war of Inde- 
pendence and his mother was a cousin of David Crockett, the 
hero of the Alamo. 

At the age of twenty-five Professor Curry graduated as 
Bachelor of Arts at Grant University, and within the next five 
years had annexed the degrees of A.M., B.D. and Ph.D. at 
Boston University. In the latter institution he came under 
the influence of Professor Lewis B. Monroe, a great teacher of 
the science of speech. Others of his American tutors were 
Professor Alexander Melville Bell, the discoverer of visible 
speech, and Steele MacKaye. At that period elocution was 
the rage in education. Professor Curry investigated every 
phase in the historical development of elocutionary and vocal 
training. He made exhaustive researches in quest of the 
fundamentals of reading, speaking and dramatic art. In this 
great pursuit he went to Europe, where he studied under some 
of the greatest masters. 

Professor Curry in 1879 was appointed to a position for the 
teaching of ‘expression’ in Boston University, this department 
being made a separate school in 1884 and later incorporated 
as “The School of Expression." Many eminent masters of 
the written or spoken word, including three governors of 
Massachusetts, were actively interested in founding the institu- 
tion. Professor Curry accepted positions as instructor of 
oratory and elocution in Harvard and Yale, also the Newton 
Theological Seminary, besides lectureships in various western 
colleges, making his living from these sources. Thus he has 
been enabled to give his services free to the school of his own 
building since 1891. He has published a series of books on the 
art of expression and out of a library of forty volumes con- 
templated, a large proportion is already blocked out for the 
press. 

He has never himself ventured forth as a public reader. It 
has been noted that in none of his thousands of pupils can any 
mannerism of tone or gesture be attributed to imitation of their 
teacher. Where his students seem most identified with the 
master is in their directness and unaffected sincerity. Shailer 
Mathews, in a magazine article a few years ago, said: “As a 
critic both of literature and of speech, Doctor Curry is one of 
the most sympathetic and yet one of the most severe of men. 
. . . His summer school is a little democracy of education.” 


* * * * 


OW often, oh, how often it occurs to a speaker that his 

real speech comes rolling into his thoughts only after he 

has completed his audible remarks and the applause sounds 
like a ghostly echo of “‘what might have been said.” 

In the presence of the members of the Boston Proofreaders’ 
Association, greetings were presented on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of that organization. It was the action of a 
previous speaker, who had nonchalantly tossed into a clinking 
glass a piece of silver for every comma, semi-colon and period. 
The “talents” ranged from dimes to dollars and were not 
wrapped in napkins. To my consciousness he made ring true 
the old adage that “money talks.” It was the most effective 
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response to an anniversary sentiment that I ever heard, Frank 
J. Bonnelle being the “'silver-toned orator’ of the occasion. 

In acceptance of the challenge I valorously drew my pen, 
wrote a check, had the hotel clerk cash it to prove that I was 
not a silver man, and in sixteen to one minutes I cast the folds 
of the five-dollar gold certificate into the glass, exulting over 
the fact that I had scored twenty-five cents more than the 
cash register chimes of the silver clinking in the glass had 
tallied. 

There were authors, editors, printers, and the allied crafts- 
men of the art preservative present, paying their tributes 
to the patient and long-suffering proofreader who had saved 
many of them from oblivion and humiliation with his magic 
wand—the proof pencil. They are the pilots of letters who 
chart the course of success past the reefs and rocks of failure— 
eliminating errors and transforming stumbling phrases into 
the magic of literature. The supreme censor of the print- 
shop has ever been my friend, and this is the speech I intended 
to deliver: 

“Proofreaders of America! I revel as a writer in your smile 
and blessing. The glory of Gutenberg and movable types 
never would have been possible without your magic sway. 
Your unselfish devotion to the art preservative has served 
mankind. You interpret the spirit of Shakespeare so that 
the reader understands what the author intended to say. 

“Life, itself, is a great proofsheet. Day by day it is read 
and its errors are marked. Day by day the revisions are 
made until the ultimate goal of a clean proof is reached. What 
more consoling reflection can imbue one in the sunset of Life, 
than to know that revisions have been made, that earnest 
efforts for a clean proof have not been in vain! This is a reward 
that nothing else can equal. 

“All through Life, we are seeking proofs—proofs of Friend- 
ship—proofs of Love—proofs of Charity—proofs of Faith— 
proofs of Hope—proofs of Immortality, and the final proof 
comes only when the inner consciousness of ourselves attests 
that we have done our best, and are ready and willing to 
submit the proof of an earnest Life to the great Proofreader 
of Eternity.” 

* * * * 


NE of the delightful idiosyncrasies of Tunis F. Dean is 

his habit of attending to his personal correspondence 
with a pen. In these matter-of-fact days of machine-made 
letters, much of the fine flavor of individual personality that 
was once displayed in the polite art of letter writing has 
vanished—wherefore, receiving one of his cordial and charac- 
teristic screeds is like a revivifying breath of ozone from the 
heather-clad hills of Doon. 

A student of chirography would doubtless deduct many 
profound conclusions anent his inner consciousness from a 
perusal of one of Mr. Dean's unique epistles—but personally I 
am quite content to derive from them a pleasing consciousness 
of cordial sincerity. 

These unique “friendship letters’ of Mr. Dean possess a 
quaint individuality of their own, comparable to none other 
within my recollection, save the whimsical communications of 
beloved ‘Gene Field. To be sure, they would scarcely serve 
as set models for a “ready letter-writer." The lines ramble 
aimlessly up and down and round about the page, and quite 
seldom pursue a staid and sedate “straight and narrow path.” 
Then ,too, they are stuck full of queer little quirks and oddities 
of chirography that are both a delight and a never-ending source 
of amusement, with neat little geometrical designs for periods, 
and startling combinations of big and little letters that express, 
somehow, the feelings of the writer more clearly than the most 
impeccable typewritten screed could encompass. 

As Boston is a “state of mind,” so is Tunis F. Dean an 
“institution” in the theatrical world. As manager and pro- 
ducer his activities have covered perhaps the most fruitful 
and important period of the American drama. Many of the 





Tunis F. DEAN 
Manager for David Belasco of ‘‘ The Son Daughter’ 


stars that have scintillated most brilliantly in the theatrical 
firmament during the past decade have owed a major portion of 
their success to his wise and indefatigable guidance. 

Merely to mention some of their names recalls a wealth of 
memorable recollections to the minds of those whose interests 
center in the mimic world that lies behind the footlights. As 
manager en tour for David Belasco, he has been responsible for 
the infinite particularity of detail involved in the productions 
in which were featured such stars as Mrs. Leslie Carter, Blanche 
Bates, David Warfield, Frances Starr and Ina Claire, in the plays 
inseparably connected with their names; “The Warrens of 
Virginia,” with Frank Keenan, Charlotte Walker and Emma 
Dunn: and “The Good Little Devil,’ with Mary Pickford. 
As manager for George C. Tyler, he guided the productions in 
which appeared James A. Herne and Viola Allen, and as junior 
member of the theatrical firm of Harris, Britton and Dean, 
he was some years ago concerned in the control of a circuit of 
western theaters. Then too, during his busy career he has 
been house manager for important theaters in Washington, 
Pittsburg, Detroit and Baltimore. 
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Henry B. RANKIN 


Who studied law in Abraham Lincoln's office in Spring field, Illinois, and 
is one of the best-known living authorities on Lincoln’s life and history 


Truly a veteran is he, of an exacting profession—but a 
veteran who wears his years lightly and his honors gracefully. 

At the present time Mr. Dean is managing David Belasco’s 
production of “The Son Daughter,”’ a play of new China, which 
has just concluded an exceptionally successful engagement of 
several weeks at the Tremont Theater, Boston, in which the 
young and dainty actress Lenore Ulric shines refulgent as the 
bright particular star. 

* * * * 


NE of the few men living today who can claim intimate 

acquaintance with Abraham Lincoln is a resident of 
Springfield, Illinois, the town where Lincoln built his home, 
where he was practicing law when elected to the presidency, 
and to which he was never fated to return until his body was 
brought there for burial. 

Henry B. Rankin, now eighty-three years old, was a boy of 
ten when he first met Lincoln, and his acquaintance with the 
great Emancipator extended over a period of fifteen years. 
As a young man, he studied law in the office of Abraham 
Lincoln and William Herndon, and it was during this period 
that he came to know the man who afterward led the nation 





a IT wherever you see a head,” the Donnybrook Fair 







through the terrible crisis of internal strife to the victory which 
brought peace and set free a bonded race. 

Mr. Rankin is perhaps the best known authority on Lincoln 
living today, and his book,’ “My Personal Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln,” published in 1916, was given an enthusi- 
astic reception by students of Lincoln and Lincoln's life. 

“T last saw Abraham Lincoln before his departure for Wash- 
ington,”” Mr. Rankin stated, in recalling some of his memories 
of Springfield's greatest citizen, “on the evening of February 
10, 1861, when he and Mr. Herndon passed down their office 
stairway for the last time. I knew that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Herndon would want to have a talk in the office, so I left and 
waited downstairs in Chatterton’s jewelry store until they came 
down. 

“On the next day, February 11, Abraham Lincoln left 
Springfield never to return until his body was brought here for 
burial. But during the five years following his departure, the 
little swinging sign, ‘Lincoln & Herndon,’ was a reminder and 
assurance that some day the senior partner would return and 
go in and out as of yore, brightening our city by his presence 
and genial personality as none other ever had. 

“Lincoln had expected to return to Springfield when his term 
of office was ended and to resume then with Mr. Herndon their 
law practice together, the same as if nothing had happened. 

“On the evening I saw Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Herndon come 
down the stairs from the office Mr. Lincoln had just told Mr. 
Herndon of this intention and had requested Mr. Herndon to 
let the office sign remain and conduct business in the firm's 
name as it had been, until he should return to Springfield. 

“The little sign remained there in compliance with his wish 
and was removed only when the bullet of the pro-slavery as- 
sassin Booth dissolved the firm and the senior partner passed 
beyond his strange, strenuous, sacrificial life. That day, April 
15, 1865, which closed this law firm, was the saddest that ever 
came to Springfield, the darkest recorded in the nation’s history, 
for in the hour. of our supremest need, we had lost our First 
American.” 

* 


* * 
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slogan, would appear to be the motto of Mr. Sherman 
Rogers, lumberjack and lecturer. About four times a week 
he spellbinds an applauding audience with “fiery thoughts on 
the present discontent,” as his long-time predecessor Burke 
entitled his thundering essays upon the evils of a former day. 

Mr. Rogers spares neither capital nor labor, business auto- 
crat nor government bureaucrat, aristocrat nor proletarian. 
It is for the. truth he makes his every oratorical drive for in- 
dustrial peace. He tells his audiences that there are more 
red-blooded men willing to go 
out and tell a lie to the workers 
than there are to go forth and 
tell the truth that would sweep 
away with one blow the edifice 
of lies created by I. W. W. agi- 
tators, whose reliance on the 
workingman's ignorance of his 
employer and the employer's 
ignorance regarding the trust- 
worthiness of his workers gives 
them the edge in the industrial 
fight. 

He is glad to see women among 
his auditors, and says: “It is well 
tRat women are taking an inter- 
est in the situation, and they will 
do their share in bringing sanity 
and justice back into the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. 
Women will play a good part in 
getting the country back again 
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on a sound basis, for women are fundamentally right, while 
man it seems is always looking for about six per cent interest 
for himself, first.” 

Mr. Rogers speaks of the democratizing influence of the war, 
making many men “'see a sunlight they never saw before,” 
in the radiance of which the millionaire was shown that he was 
just the same as the mechanic when both were in their country's 
uniform. And this conviction was retained by him when he 
returned to the activities of peace. The widening of the gulf 
of class separation that started eight years ago, after having 
been open for sixty years, makes him personally “tickled to 
death,” for, as he says, “It will straighten things out, not 
with war, fighting and bloodshed, but because capital and 
labor are becoming sane.” 

In all the time he was in the woods, with lumberjacks who 
worked ten hours a day and gave everything they had in 
them, the employers took that everything and put nothing 
back. He never saw a copy of the constitution there, nor 
any literature that would show the men that they were free 
and independent; that they had rights and could redress their 
wrongs by means of the ballot box. Then came Billy Haywood 
and energetic men like himself and put up a magnetic argu- 
ment. They worked with the men and in a short time knew 
more about the camp than the bosses or the workers. The 
different groups of the I. W. W. hated each other, but they 
worked together for a principle, whereas Rogers says he had 
never seen a district where all classes of capital worked together 
like that. While the agitators go before the men admitting 
that they get good wages, they point out how disproportion- 
ately more their employers are making out of their labor. 
Their talks are backed up with literature in the language of 
the man for whom it is intended. 

In one of his lectures Mr. Rogers, by a concrete instance, 
showed how such disturbing propaganda can be counteracted. 
He told about one lumberman who prevented a strike by 
taking the men back to camp and spending fourteen hours 
laying every fact of his business freely and frankly before 
his men, and because he did so the I. W. W. was never able 
to call a strike, for the men knew that the I. W. W. arguments 
were wrong. 

Minimizing the Bolshevik scare, Mr. Rogers says there are 
many thousands in this country who stir up discontent 
between employers and employes, and they are not all 
against the government either. “It is very true that many 
so-called radical labor leaders should be in jail,’ he goes on 
to say, “and it is also true that a lot of criminal profiteers 
should be there with them, and I really believe the profiteer 
is the more contemptible of the two, because he is better 
educated. The labor leader that took advantage of a nation 
struggling for existence should have been tried for treason, 
and the capitalists who criminally profited on the sacrifices 
of the American people should have been taken out and shot.” 

Mr. Rogers deprecates nonsensically condemning all laboring 
men for the evil-doing of a few radical leaders, as well as the 
denouncing of all capitalists as profiteers because a few of 
them are. He believes that ninety-five per cent of the em- 
ployers of the country are honorable men, and that the same 
percentage of laboring men are right at heart. 

Telling the truth on both sides, Mr. Rogers hammers into 
his hearers, is the sure cure for all of our industrial commotion. 
‘Wherever there are half as many most telling the truth as 
there are out telling lies,’ he puts in, “agitation and Bolshe- 
vism will fade away like snow before a July sun.” 


* * * * 


HAT would be a queer revenge indeed of the Irony of Fate 

if “votes for women” should have the result, as some 
predict, of dooming “tobacco next” to John Barleycorn as a 
victim of the Constitutional guillotine. Certainly it would be 
an ungrateful deal to State Senator Bloch of West Virginia, 
a knight errant of “My Lady Nicotine.” For he was the 





STATE SENATOR JESSE A. BLOCH OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Blucher of the Waterloo that met the Anti-Suffragists of his 
state when victory was about to perch upon their banner. 
When a session of the West Virginia legislature was called, 
early this year, to consider the ratification of the woman suffrage 
amendment, Senator Bloch was absent from the state. With- 
out his vote it seemed sure that suffrage would be defeated in 
West Virginia. Anti-Suffragists, taking advantage of the 
opportunity, attempted to finish matters before Bloch could 
arrive from Los Angeles. But their efforts were ‘Bloched.” 
The hustling Republican Senator hurried homeward from the 
Pacific Coast. He obtained special trains. At the last stage 
of his journey aeroplanes were placed at his disposal. The 
newspapers made front-page stories of his flying trip. He 
arrived in time. With his assistance West Virginia was made 
one of the states favoring suffrage. From all parts of the coun- 
try Senator Bloch received telegrams and letters by thousands. 
His energetic procedure made possible an earlier realization 
of the hopes of all believers in equality of the franchise without 
distinction of sex. : 

Hon. Jesse A. Bloch of Wheeling, West Virginia, was unani- 
mously chosen for president of the Tobacco Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of the United States at the meeting of its directors in 
New York last June. Previously he had been re-elected as 
president of the Independent Tobacco Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. So now he is at the head of both the manufacturing 
and selling organizations of the tobacco industry. These 
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distinctions indicate that Mr. Bloch is a man both liked and 
respected by those who know him best in his business relations. 

That he stands in equally high repute among his fellow- 
citizens of West Virginia is manifest from his election, in an 
exciting campaign two 
years ago, as state sena- 
tor for the four-year 
term. Referring to this 
political triumph of Mr. 
Bloch, a tobacco trade 
journal, recording his 
selection as head of the 
Tobacco Merchants’ As- 
sociation while president 
of the Independent To- 
bacco Manufacturers 
Association, says: 

“West Virginia is one 
of the states where it 
is not easy to obtain 
political success. There 
aman hasto make 
good, he must prove his 
qualifications; he has to 
show energy, courage 
and good judgment; if 
he isn't a worker and a 
fighter, he wont get 
very far.” 

Seeing the tobacco business produces men of Mr. Bloch’s 
stamp, the ladies who don't like the pipe for themselves might 
do well to go slow before driving the death tumbril to the door 
of her aromatic majesty the ‘Queen of Pleasance.”’ 


A. N. CANDEE 


President for 1920 of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association 


* * * * 


HIS is an unusual convention—everyone seems so serious.” 

Such was the common remark at the Direct Mail and 
House Order convention recently held in Detroit. As a 
matter of fact the gathering was out of the class of the 
ordinary. More than five hundred men and women from 
all parts of the United 
States and Canada reg- 
istered at the Board of 
Commerce seemingly for 
one purpose—to give and 
receive ideas. 

From the opening of 
the convention by Presi- 
dent A. N. Candee to the 
awarding of the Eagle- 
Attendance trophy to 
Charlotte, Michigan, and 
adjournment with the 
announcement of the 
unanimous choice of Mr. 
Joseph Meadon as the 
1921 president, the third 
annual convention of the 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Association and House 
Organ Editors was de- 
cidedly one of the most 
profitable and enjoyable 
gatherings that the As- 
sociated Advertising 
Clubs of the World have 
ever staged. 

With President Meadon, head of the Franklin Press, Detroit, 
the other officers elected for next year were the following: 
Vice-president, F. W. Hunt, Canada; secretary, Louis Balsam, 
Lewis Manufacturing Company, Walpole, Massachusetts; treas- 








O. A. Brock 


Sales and Advertising Manager Keystone 
Steel G& Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois 


urer, Frank L. Pierce, Remington Typewriter Company, New 
York; directors: Robert E. Ramsay, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts; Robert C. Fay and Robert 
Smith Company, Lansing, Michigan. 

The La Salle letter 
trophy, a work in bronze 
done by a pupil of Rodin 
and offered to the mem- 
ber whose business letters 
showed the best form and 
style and produced the 
most tangible results in 
dollars, was awarded to 
R. H. Orthoefer, Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. It was 
announced that the win- 
ning letter had “brought 
home the bacon” to the 
tune of $75,000 in busi- 
ness. Prizes were also 
voted to Vernon E. Vin- 
ing and H. J. Ditterick, 
Detroit; C. P. Ufford, 
Akron, Ohio; W. C. Kerr, 
Chicago, and H. H. 
Squires, Sandusky, Ohio, 


for ideas submitted in 











FRANK L. PIERCE 
Treasurer for 1921 of the Direct Mail 


Advertising Association 
the “swap-fest” and 
regarded as helpful to the membership as a whole. The banner 
for the largest pro rata delegation at the convention went to 
Charlotte, Michigan. 

President Candee, in his speech opening the convention, 
stressed the value of the spotlight of publicity in the settling 
of labor disputes. He stated that the labor union that was 
right and dared advertise all the facts of the case would be 
adjudged right by the public, but that no union would dare 
advertise its side of the argument were it insincere or fighting 
for an unjust cause. (This sentiment coincides with the “truth” 
preachments of “Lumberjack’’ Rogers.) The principle thus 
stated was echoed in some 
of the selling maxims 
elicited in convention dis- 
cussions. Thus: “Mana- 
ger insists that literal 
statements and only ab- 
solute truth be told in 
booklets.” 

One of the most signifi- 
cant actions taken by the 
convention was the unani- 
mous approval of the 
resolutions adopted by 
the United Typothetae of 
America at its St. Louis 
convention. These called 
for standardization of 
paper and all printing 
machinery, and pointed 
out the economic neces- 
sity of such if prices were 
to be stabilized. 

A diverting feature of 
the meeting was the play 
originally given at the 
convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and here repeated for the benefit of a packed 
house of convention members and Detroit citizens. It was 
entitled, “Putting the Sales Story Across by Direct Advertis- 
ing.’ This little play reproduced a scene so common in many 
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concerns that it seemed to hit home with every advertising 
man in the audience. It represented an attempt by the ad- 
vertising and sales force of the Direct Auto and Tire Company 
to sell a direct advertis- 
ing campaign to the 
president of the corpo- 
ration, and the many 
“whys” and “where- 
fores’ that had to be 
explained brought in a 
large array of specialists, 
each of whom elucidated 
his own part in the cam- 
paign. With the assist- 
ance of every individual 
the “idea” was finally 
sold to the chief execu- 
tive, who then referred 
the matter to his board 
of directors—in this case 
the audience, which rati- 
fied the deal with one 
uproarous “Aye.” 
On the second day of 
. the three-day meeting 
the annual banquet was 
held at the Statler hotel. 
The speaker of the even- 





RosBert E. RAMSAY 


With American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


ing was Mr. Harry Collins Spillman, author of ‘‘Personality™ 
and manager of the school department of the Remington Type- 
writer Company. His theme was “Personality as a Basic 
Factor in Selling.” Mr. Spillman gave an inspirational talk 
that must have struck home. It was indeed a plea for a more 
forward-looking program 
in business life—for the 
application of all that 
reflects good ethics to 
business problems, not 
merely because these 
principles are ethical 
but because they re- 
dound to success. Mr. 
Spillman referred to the 
Bible as the greatest 
sales manual ever written 
and to Paul as the first 
direct advertiser in his 
various epistles. 

Anunusually good 
musical program was 
given by the orchestra 
and quartets from the 
J, L. Hudson stores, sup- 
plemented with a num- 
ber of selections by a 
colored quartet. 


U. LYNN SUMNER 


Vice-president of Woman's Institute of 
Domestic Arts and Science 
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JUNE WALKER AND CHARLES CHERRY IN “ SCANDAL” 


“ 


CANDAL,” the play by Cosmo Hamilton, which has been 
running at Plymouth Theater, Boston, was tested in New 
York and Chicago for nearly two years, and is now proving 
to the Bay State that it is one of the cleverest of ““bed-room” 
comedies, with a real plot. “Practice makes perfect,’ and as 
Frank Bacon said of “Light’n,""—"’On the opening night the 
actors were a bit shaky, every one was nervous, for they were 
consciously playing to the carping critic and first-night skep- 
tics—but now being well on its third year, the mechanism is 
perfected and the whole runs smooth, but in no rut and with 
no lack of energy and interest that are wont sometimes to spoil 
the best play after a long run.” The same may be said of 
“Scandal.” 

This vehicle provides a splendid frame for Charles Cherry, 
who is quite familiar to Boston audiences, and in the light 
drama of today there is no actor more expert. His well-trained 
voice, splendid enunciation and ease of manner enhance his 
ability as an artist. The management is to be congratulated 
on the happy choice of their new co-star, Miss June Walker. 
Although young and possibly without the stage experience 
of Miss Larimore, she is refreshingly free from Miss Larimore’s 
mannerisms and affectations of speech, and in her ingenieuite 
one forgets the actress in one’s intense interest in the girl. 

The story, “for the benefit of the few who haven't seen it,”’ 
concerns the escapades of a sprightly, wilful, and vivacious 
young girl. She is first discovered (by the audience) in the 
suite of an interesting bachelor, and when later she is found 
by her irate and excited parents she announces that the bachelor 
is her husband, whereupon their fears are quelled, and they 
not only take him to their hearts, but to their home as well. 
The second act is in the little vixen’s bedroom, and after the 
family bids them a fond good-night, a very interesting scene 
ensues. 

The last act, which | believe to be by far the cleverest, tran- 
spires in the bachelor’s charming country home, where they are 
living to all appearances as man and wife, and where he has 
brought her to train her a bit, and make her endure a few pangs 
of remorse for her rash act, in the hope of bringing her to her 
senses. She remains tantalizingly fascinating and indifferent, 
until at last they both capitulate, marry, and live happily ever 
after. —CARLETON HarpeER. 
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The Story of the Texas Trail Drivers 


Being a little known fragment of interesting frontier life, revealing 
how the brave and intrepid Texas cow-punchers made the first 
real conquest of the Indian and the outlaw—and made civiliza- 
tion, commerce and industry possible in the Lone Star State 


HE Old Time Trail Drivers’ Association 

of Texas is an organization of erstwhile 

Texas cowboys who went “up the trail’ 
to the North during the years intervening be- 
tween 1867 and 1895 with herds of Texas cattle 
and horses for which they were seeking a market. 
This was the beginning of the live-stock industry 
in the Southwest. 

During the time referred to, 35,000 men made 
the trip, literally fighting their way through 
snow-storms and droughts, besides running the 
gauntlet of Indian warfare and possible massacre. 
Of the original survivors of the Trail there are 
a few left; but the list of those who died at the 
post of duty, with their boots on, is legion, con- 
cerning whose brave deeds history is silent. It 
was to perpetuate the heroism of those living 
and dead that the Old Trail Drivers’ Association 
was organized by George W. Saunders in 1915, 
with only a few of the original trail drivers 
present. The Association now has a membership 
of nearly a thousand, and a monument one hun- 
dred feet high will soon be erected in honor of 
the men who made the cattle industry of Texas 
possible. 

Briefly, the two preceding paragraphs tell a 
story of Texas history which, for valor and 
endurance, is without a parallel; and yet had it 
not been for the work of George W. Saunders, 
veteran cow-puncher and trail driver, the story 
of the Texas cowboys who died or were killed 
on the plains of Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska or 
Montana would have been lost. By writing his 
memoirs in the form of ‘‘The Trail Drivers of 
Texas’ he has added a chapter to American 
history worthy of a place alongside of Roosevelt’s 
“Winning of the West.” 

Imagine, if you can, driving a herd of 1,500 to 
3,000 cattle and horses fifteen hundred miles 
to market, against the biting wind and sleet, 
swimming swollen streams or almost perishing 
of thirst; encountering bands of hostile Indians, 
only to fight your way through their lines, and 
one can gain some idea of what it meant to “‘go 
up the trail’ from 1867 to 1895. But, strange 
as it may seem, during those years Texas cowboys 
drove an average of 350,000 cattle to the mar- 
kets of Dodge City, Abilene, Kansas, and Baxter 
Springs. During the twenty-eight years that 
the trail was open, 9,800,000 cattle and a million 
horses were sent up the trail. These figures are 
given simply to show that the business of going 
“up the trail’’ assumed the proportions of a 
great industry, yet few people realize the part 
played by the old-time trail drivers in the devel- 
opment of Texas and the cattle business. 

* > . 

Before the advent of railroads, the marketing 
of cattle was a problem that confronted the men 
who undertook the raising of cattle in Texas. 
The great expanse of unsettled domain was ideal 
for the business. No wire fences limited the 
range, and grass was waist high; and cattle 
roamed freely over the hills and valleys of Texas. 
The long-horn was in the hey-day of his glory. 
The limitless range, extending from Kansas to 
the Gulf, offered ample opportunities to the man 
with nerve and determination. There being no 
fences, he allowed his cattle to scatter over the 
range, but at times he would round them up and 
throw them back in the vicinity of headquarters. 
In the spring, the big “‘round up” took place, 
when all the cowmen would participate, coming 
together at a stated time, gather all the cattle on 
the range and brand their respective herds. If 
a cow was found unbranded, and there was any 


evidence that she belonged to some cowman not 
present, the owner was notified and given a 
chance to claim his animal. There was an ab- 
sence of greed and selfishness in the cattle busi- 
ness, for the men who chose that means of liveli- 
hood were big-hearted, whole-souled fellows; 
but where a man was suspected of being a thief 
he was given a chance to get out of the country 
without much delay, for every cowman was a 
law unto himself. 

Cattle raising being the principal industry, 
little attention was given to farming. Beef and 
all kinds of game were to be had for the asking 
or the killing. Mustang ponies furnished mounts 
for the cowmen, and these horses proved their 
value as an aid to the cattle industry. A good 
rider could break a mustang to the saddle in 
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shortkorder, and for endurance these Spanish 
ponies had no equal. Then loomed the problem 
of finding a market for the increasing herds of 
cattle that were being produced in South and 
Southwest Texas. In Texas there was no de- 
mand for the beef and hides of the long-horn, 
but in other states where the population was 
greater they were needed. Then it was that 
some far-seeing cOowman conceived the idea of 
transporting his cattle where the demand existed, 
and in this way trail-driving started. A few 
herds were driven to Abilene, Kansas, to Dodge 
City and Baxter Springs; and the results were 
so satisfactory that everybody soon began send- 
ing their herds ‘‘up the trail.’’ The drives were 
attended by many dangers, as a great portion 
of the route was through a region infested with 
Indians and outlaws, and many times the red- 
skins carried off the scalps of the venturesome 
cowboys. 

Trail driving continued until the coming of the 
railroads, and’ gradually the cow-puncher whose 
delight was to “‘go up the trail’’ was compelled 
to accompany his herd by train and given the 
privilege of “tailing them up” when the cattle 
got down in the stock cars. 

* . * 


With the closing of the trail in 1895 the long- 
horn gave place to the white face Hereford; the 
free range passed, and in its stead came the 
barbed-wire fence. The Texas cattlemen formed 
an association for mutual benefit and protection 
known as the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association; 
and it was at one of the regular annual meetings 
of this organization that George W. Saunders 
proposed an association to be composed of the 
men who went “up the trail,” and the suggestion 
met with popular favor. During the first year 
the Association gained a membership of more 
than five hundred. 

The ranks of the original trail drivers are get- 
ting thinner, but they are still scattered from 
Texas to the Canadian border and from California 
to New York. Hundreds of them are now 
millionaires, but luck has not been with all of 
them. 

But few people realize the important part these 
early trail drivers played in the development of 
Texas and the cattle industry. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that without these sturdy, 
courageous individuals there would have been no 
Texas or cattle industry either. 

At the close of the Civil War Texas was in a 
deplorable state financially, though her ranches 
were overstocked with cattle. It was not so 
much a question of making money as it was find- 
ing a market for the surplus stock at any price. 
There was little money in the country, and no 

Continued on page 380 
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Not charity, but work is needed 


How to Relieve Afflicted Europe 


Henry P. Davison, Red Cross leader, tells of America’s 
obligation to Europe and outlines plan for rehabilitation 


WHILE under the flag of the Red Cross, Mr. Henry P. 
Davison has led campaigns in many countries that 
have given him‘an opportunity of observing world 
conditions such as few men have had. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Davison the American 

Red Cross did its unparalleled work during the war. The 

one thing that European nations never forget, no matter how 

high political or racial feeling runs, is the work of the Red Cross, 
representing the voluntary contributions of the American 
nation for the welfare of other peoples in distress and suffering. 

Several trips to Europe since the war, in connection with 
his duties as chairman of the World Red Cross League, have 
given him the opportunity of knowing conditions from personal 
observations. The keynote of his addresses since his latest 
trip abroad has been pitched to bring the American public to 
a realizing sense of their obligation to and opportunity to assist 
nations. He puts obligation 
beyond all else, and his 
work has the real mission- 
ary spirit, based on the 
three practical propositions 
of common decency, self 
protection, and good busi- 
ness, above all giving a 
correct understanding of 
the country. 

The spirit of the Red 
Cross is basic with Mr. 
Davison, as he insists we 
cannot let the starving 
peoples die, but must help 
them to feed themselves. 
They need agricultural im- 
plements, seeds, and raw 
materials of all kinds to 
build up again. It is a 
proposition of just going 
on their notes, so to speak, 
for a number of years and 
helping them out. 

When they make an 
appeal for fifty million 
dollars for food and provis- 
ions we respond; in other 
words, are ready to offer 
succor in their distress. 
“But why not cure and prevent the conditions that cause this 
distress?”” Mr. Davison asks. A well-ordered business proposi- 
tion, free from any aspect of charity, is the essence of Mr. 
Davison’s plan to meet present day conditions in Europe. 

It is not charity, but work that is wanted and a return to 
normal conditions, eliminating the wild, mad delirium of 
profiteering that always follows war conditions. 

For the people of one country to take advantage of another's 
condition, in securing property at ruinous discount and unfair 
values, will leave in its wake a feeling of hatred. As Arthur 
Balfour has said, “The calamity following hard on the war 
seems almost worse than the war itself.” 


Mr. Davison graphically describes his feelings, upon his 
return home after his last visit abroad: 


Returning to the United States a few weeks ago with all these 
horrors ringing in my ears, I found myself once more in a land whose 
graneries were overflowing, where health and plenty abounded, and 
where life and activity and eager enterprise were in the full flood. 
And though I well know of a hundred disturbing problems, I heard 
of no hunger cries. No American children were dying in their mother’s 
arms for lack of milk or bread. 

I asked myself—What if this plague and famine were here in the 
great territory between the Atlantic Seaboard and the Mississippi 
Valley, which roughly parallels the extent of these ravaged countries, 
and that sixty-five million of our own people condemned to idleness 
for lack of raw material and whose fields had been devastated by in- 
vasion and rapine, were racked by starvation and pestilence, and if we 
lifted our voices and invoked the attention of our brothers in happier 
Europe to our own deep miseries and our cries had fallen on deaf ears, 
would we not in our despair exclaim against their heartlessness? 


Henry P. Davison at the Geneva (Switzerland) Red Cross Conference 


And even if this calamity had befallen us because of the wrong- 
doing of our rulers, even if we were beset by partisan wrangles and torn 
by conflicting policies, would we not feel that the very magnitude of 
our disasters outweighed our faults and constituted a claim on the 
Christian humanity they had in common with ourselves? _[n my re- 
lations with the representatives of these stricken people of Europe | 
heard no bitter words about America. | attempted through various 
relations to plumb their feelings. 

Invariably the replies ran something like this: “Well, we don’t 
understand you, and then, again, we know you are very busy.” 


The practical and constructive genius of Mr. Davison 
naturally compelled people to ask him on every hand, “What 
shall we do?” and in response he submitted a well-defined plan. 












It provided that Congress should appropriate a sum not to 
exceed five hundred million for the use of central and eastern 
Europe, and call upon the President to appoint a non-political 
commission of three Americans distinguished for character and 
executive ability to proceed at once and survey conditions in 
those regions looking toward the restoration of those countries, 
free from all local interference and governmental politics. 
The plan was not to charge interest for the first three years and 
to make the rate six per cent for the succeeding three years, 


with provision that such interest might be funded if economic ° 


conditions did not approach normal, or exchange conditions 
were so adverse as to make payments burdensome. The matur- 
ity of the obligation he would fix at fifteen years from its date, 
believing that there would be no doubt as to its final payment. 
In the plan he would have other governments in a position to 
assist invited to participate in the undertaking. 

He mentioned such men as Mr. Hoover, Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, General Pershing, and others of like character, 
indicative of the personnel of the Commission. 

* * * * 

The situation is one that goes beyond the scope of individual 
charity, and Mr. Davison felt confident that Great Britain, 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries, Spain and Japan would 
all unite and help in this work. 

Such financial co-ordination would naturally influence every 
nation to help others in carrying the common burden. 

Necessity of some immediate action in this matter is con- 
vincing upon the direct evidence from the Red Cross reports. 

Think of 2,400,000 refugees and stricken people in Poland 
alone at one time, more than the total number of American 
soldiers in France. Detailed reports from every country would 
indicate that the Old World is indeed in the throes of disease, 
sickness and discouragement, but the sun shines the same and 
the yield of the fields and the product of the factories would 
soon equal and even surpass those of the peaceful days if 
something could be done to help them start. 

The new free commonwealths in Europe have brought with 


them the hope of democracy, but they must have food and 
work. 

Mr. Davison has always been an optimistic American. 
faith and sublime confidence in the American people brought 
a quick and ready response in his first appeals for the stupendous 


His 


work he outlined for the Red Cross. Irrespective of any obli- 
gation he insists that we find ourselves the only country pos- 
sessed of many of the supplies which Europe needs and which 
cannot be purchased or given in sufficient volume on purchase. 
That is why the peoples themselves of the other countries would 
be willing to assume these obligations as co-partners with their 
governments on the condition that politics of every nature 
and description must be eliminated from the handling of this 
gigantic undertaking. It is beyond the power of private enter- 
prise to cope with the situation, and Mr. Davison is firmly 
convinced that it is through the governments, that is, the 
people of the governments, that the tide can be turned from 
distress and discredit to firm faith and fraternal co-operation, 
man to man, woman to woman, exemplifying the old basic 
and never-failing plan of helping others to help themselves as 
a form of the greatest helpfulness to humankind. 

The conditions are here, but mere theories alone will not 
solve the situation. The very same reason that impelled the 
United States to enter the war—that is, self-protection, as well 
as humanitarian purpose—will bring the people of the United 
States to an understanding of some constructive plan that will 
meet the problems fairly and squarely. This is no time for 
dodging or evading clearly-defined responsibilities, international 
as well as national. 

The corner stone of the American Red Cross, in time of 
peace, is that of health service. Red Cross membership 
dollars mean public health nurses, health centers, classes in 
dietetics, classes in home care of the sick, well-baby clinics, 
instruction in first aid, home assistance for service and ex- 


service men, work with the crippled and disabled, recreation 
leaders, community welfare leaders, care for the unfortunate. 
In common with all of the public and private health agencies 
of the United States, the Red Cross stands upon the following 
platform: 

“To overcome the physical defects which handicap thirty 
per cent of our population. 

“To prevent the 650,000 unnecessary deaths from communi- 
cable diseases. 

‘To save the thousands of mothers and babies that annually 
die because of ignorance or neglect. 

‘To promote health in order to maintain a high standard of 
physical manhood and womanhood in our country.” 

In 1917 approximately 1,500,000 persons died in the United 
States. It has been estimated that 630,000 of these deaths 
were unnecessary; that if medical science had been allowed to 
operate under conditions of its own choosing, the total number 
of deaths would have been somewhere about 870,000. 

The records of the surgeon general of the United States show 
that, of every thousand men called for military service in the 
war, 468 were defective, and about 333 unfit for service. Again. 
it is calculated that half of the rejected men would have been 
strong and well had they been given proper medical atten- 
tion in childhood, and had each been trained in personal hygiene. 

Fighting the mosquito, as one of the most active propagators 
of disease, is among the most important functions of the Red 
Cross. Campaigns in Harrison county, Mississippi, in 1917 
and 1918, reduced cases of malaria from 1582 in 1916 to 457 
in 1919, and in the first six months of 1920 only 77 cases were 
reported. In the same three years typhoid was pulled down 
from 85 to 35, with only seven cases for the first half of 1920. 
This little war cost $134,403.35 but, if it were possible to com- 
pute the monetary savings in medical attendance, medicine. 
burial of dead, time lost through illness, etc., a very impressive 
cash profit could be shown. 

* * - * 

What of the public health nurse? Any form of community 
work in which the health of the public is concerned is hers. 
Her problem is combined in the nursing of the sick and the pro- 
tection of the well against sickness. She is found in schools, 
homes, playgrounds, industries, department stores and fac- 
tories—in the tenements of the poor and the homes of the well- 
to-do. Her work lies in small towns and big cities, in desolate 
rural districts and lonely mountain regions. She teaches 
mothers how to look after their babies and school children how 
to take care of their bodies. 

One of the summer activities of the American Red Cross 
has been the establishment of first aid stations at big county 
fairs. Babies were weighed and measured and the mothers 
given advice about their feeding and care. Babies were left 
to take naps in the stations while their mothers enjoyed the 
racing and other attractions. Some of the stations were 
furnished with home nursing equipment, and books on home 
care of the sick and dietetics were sold. 

How greatly this work is valued is evidenced by the fact 
that great railroad systems and many of the largest industrial 
corporations have taken up first aid instruction, through the 
American Red Cross making it part of the training of their 
men. 

Well-baby clinics have been instituted by many towns and 
counties. These better-baby campaigns are not to tell people 
what to do for their sick babies, they are intended to discover 
defects of which the parents have never dreamed. Competent 
doctors and trained nurses go over the little bodies inch by inch. 
In this way the sources of incipient maladies, that if undis- 
covered now would in later years have fruitage of disease and 
mayhap premature death, are detected and remedied. Some 
times it has been found advisable to offer prizes for babies 
having the most regular attendance at the clinics and showing 
the greatest improvement in condition within a given time. 
Otherwise the clinics are not in the category of baby shows. 
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Searching for liquid gold 


World-famous Geologist and Engineer 


By EVERETT 
LLOYD 


Dr. H. J. Von Hagen has located hundreds of producing 
oul wells—his discoveries, magical as they seem, have 


added millions to the wealth of the world 


* magician with his wand finds a counterpart in the 
modern successful and scientific geologist. We use 
the term, “successful and scientific,’ advisedly, for 
be it known there are geologists and geologists. There 
are quack geologists the same as quack doctors; 

and of the former the Texas oil fields have had their quota: 
and each new discovery of oil seems to breed an entirely new 
volunteer crop—fakers who know as little about the structural 
formation of oil bearing strata as a cigar store Indian knows 
about the modern drama; and for this reason it is refreshing 
to encounter a real man of science who has devoted his life to 
the scientific development and exploration of the oil industry 
and who has made the world richer by his work. 

Dr. H. J. Von Hagen, one of the world’s greatest living 
geologists and petroleum engineers, occupies the same position 
in the oil industry that Herbert Hoover and John Hays Ham- 
mond occupy in the mining world. Going a little further we 
might add that his relation to the petroleum industry and to 
big oil enterprises is similar to that of Roger W. Babson’s 
service to industrial and corporate finance. Large corporations 
will not make certain undertakings until they have obtained 
Babson's statistical service; and there are many of the large 
oil companies that will not undertake drilling operations until 
Dr. Von Hagen has either made or approved the “‘location.” 
His success in locating paying producers has been so phenome- 
nal he has acquired the title of the “wizard of the oil industry.” 

Dr. Von Hagen is a keen and successful business executive 
who backs his judgment with his money and gets in every 
field that he recommends as an actual producer and developer. 
This is notably true in the new San Antonio and Southwest 
Texas fields, where Dr. Von Hagen and his associates have large 
holdings which they are now developing, and which, according 
to him, will be the scene of the greatest oil development Texas 
has ever ‘known. Many foresee in this activity a gradual 
shifting of the oil industry from North Central Texas to the 
new Southwest Texas fields. 

Few of us realize the importance of the work of the modern 
petroleum engineer and what huge investments sometimes hinge 
on his report—whether favorable or unfavorable. His clients 
may live in New York or Montana, and want a report on 
certain properties in Texas, Mexico or China. Here is where 
the expert ability of the geologist comes in. On his ‘say so” 
the deal is either closed or turned down. His word is final. 
With all his technical ability he must be a great business man, 
for upon his recommendation investments and expenditures 
running into millions are made, so it is not surprising that great 
engineers like Herbert Hoover and Von Hagen should at the 
same time be supreme business men. 

Dr. H. J. Von Hagen is a Ph.D. of Heidelberg, and since his 
graduation his work has taken him to every important oil 
field in the world. Among his clients have been some of the 
largest American and European oil companies, notably the 
Royal Dutch Shell, the Ennis Petroleum Corporation and the 
Atlantic Oil & Gas Company, the George H. Johnson interests 
and many others. Just now Dr. Von Hagen is centering his 
interests in the Ennis Oil Corporation and the Atlantic Oil & 
Gas Company, both of the companies having large acreage in 
the Texas fields. The Ennis Oil Corporation is a five-million- 


dollar company, with thirty-eight thousand acres of select 
acreage and a substantial production. This company is 
headed by Thomas A. Ennis, a well known New York banker 
who is also an experienced and successful oil operator. 
Associated with Mr. Ennis and Dr. Von Hagen in the Ennis 


Oil Corporation are Jacob C. Stines, (Continued on page 376) 


Dr. H. J. VoN HAGEN 
One of the world’s greatest living geologists and petroleum engineers, who 
has the distinction of having located more producing oil wells in different 
and widely scattered fields than any other geologist 
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Concluding our story of 

an American lad who gave 

and took back everything 
except his heart 








Copyright, 1920, by Joe Mitchell Chapple 


By GOLDYE MIRIAM @ PAUL M. SARAZAN 


Waverly Wiggins, an exceptionally handsome and well-built second lieutenant, but 
entirely without decision and with a near-mania for repudiating his word and 


ment lest he hurt someone’s feelings, ste; 
thanks to his acquaintance with Mrs. 


Mrs. McGuire demands. ter Wi 
for a year, he has fallen in love with 
ae to marry him. 


Waverly a chance to build up the Rational 


OW Waverly Wiggins, in a space of time 
shorter than two months, erected and per- 
fected his project is a trifle beyond realiza- 

tion, and just on the border line of the impossi- 
ble. There were sleepless nights and eatless days, 
moments when his triple shift of carpenters, 
excavators, and sheet metal workers wouldn’t 
work fast enough, and then he would pitch in 
himself, digging his own furnace, nailing his own 
timber, cutting his own galvanized iron. And 
while one crew was erecting the glass walls and 
top over the section of the bakery that was to 
serve as the cooking room, another shift was 
busy digging into the earth. When the digging 
was completed, there was a hole four feet deep, 
two hundred feet long and twenty feet wide. A 
layer of cement on the bottom and sides gave 
the hole the appearance of a large shallow swim- 
ming pool. And while the cement was drying, 
workmen were bringing the natural-gas mains 
closer and closer to the headquarters of the 
Rational Food Company of Texas, W. F. Wig- 
gina, president! 

By the time the gas fixtures had been installed, 
the big swimming pool looked like a honeycomb 
with two hundred sprouts that resembled a 
carefully planned field of young green onions. 
And over this queer arrangement of cement and 
gas jets Wiggins placed twenty separate strips 
of stove iron, each section so fitted as to slide 
outward to the right to almost its length. On 
this side Mr. Wiggins ordered dug a trench, 
about three feet deep and ten feet wide. The 
result was that various “loaders”? could walk in 
comfort between the rows of plate depositing 
the receptacles which held the dough from which 
Wiggin’s product would be produced. In reality 
he had designed nothing more than a giant 
gas stove. 

To say the least, Mr. Wiggins’ invention was 
original; but even in view of the ratio of pay- 
ment per word it is unfair to divulge entirely 
Waverly Wiggins’ method of baking bread. Let 
the dear reader who wants to compete with 
Wiggins take a run down to Grainger and see 
the big stove in operation. A hot-house arrange- 
ment of glass makes this possible. And this 
unusual type of building in the heart of the oil 
fields would naturally obviate the necessity of 
a guide. At any rate, it didn’t take Alexander 
Cornbleth long to peer through the glass walls 
of the baking room and see the two-hundred-jet 


in a swivel-chair job at the end of the war, 
" y Carlton McGuire, a rather corpulent 
society butterfly, and wife of the president of the Rational Food 
short and igy, resents Mrs. McGuire’s near-affection for Wiggins wi he finds 
that, despite her age and Wiggins’ youth, she is using the lad as an escort for after- 
moon dances. Moreover, he objects to paying Wiggins the unusually high salary that 

ns has been employed at the Rational offices 
i ps jorte pa an employee. a has 
ire, unknowing iggin’s engagement to Marjorie, 
thoroughly jealous of his wife, and has determined to get rid of Wi offe 
y in the Texas oi 
gins with characteristic indecision fails to decide. McGuire disgustedly orders him out 
of the Later, the McGuires find Waverly and Marjorie sitting knee-to-knee 
with a ouija board across their laps during office hours. 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


judg- Marjorie. 


hurries out of the room. 
Company. McGuire, 


engagement is broken. 


meets strong 

Thirty days after Wi 
ins. He offers 
elds, but Wig- 


McGuire furiously fires ny in Texas. 


octopus that was being built by one Wiggins to 
bake “‘sun-kissed bread.’”” But Old Man Corn- 
bleth knew how to play his cards. He awaited 
the arrival of Marjorie Lloyd. And it was the 
latter who wrote the following letter to Waverly 
Wiggins: 

Dear Mr. Wiggins: A matter that con- 
cerns both the Cornbleth Cake Company 
and the Rational Food Company is before 
me. As our mutual interests can be pro- 
tected by co-operative action, will you please 
call at this office at 4 P.M. tomorrow. 

Yours truly, 
MaryjoriE Lioyp, 
Assistant to Mr. Cornbleth. 


Waverly read the note almost to the end 
before he noticed the signature. At first he was 
constrained to believe that it was a coincidence; 
that it couldn’t be possible that Marjorie had 
come to Texas. What if she had? The thought 
grieved him. It was all right for her to tell him 
that she didn’t want him. But for her to come 
all the way to Grainger with the sole intention 
of retarding him in his purpose! He hated to 
think about it. Hoping against hope that the 
writer of his invitation was another Marjorie 
Lloyd, he caught himself at the same time 
almost cherishing the idea that it might be her. 
For even a glance Would be a glimpse of heaven. 

Marjorie almost cried for joy when the boy 
returned saying, ‘‘Mr. Wiggins said to tell you 
he’d be here.” 

Wiggins had a half desire about nine o’clock 
that night to stroll by the offices of the Corn- 
bleth Company to see if he could see anything 
of Marjorie. But he refused to allow himself 
to grant the wish. 

When four o’clock finally came, Waverly en- 
tered the office of A. Cornbleth, as it was marked 
on the door. To his surprise he found a young 
chap with a college-trained moustache sitting in 
a well-furnished room. This person seemed to 
be a trifle stouter than Waverly. If he had been 
born and raised in Grainger he didn’t show it. 
He would have made a good type for the movies, 
Waverly thought. 

“Il have an appointment with Mr. Cornbleth 
for four,” Wiggins said. 

“I’m Mr. Cornbleth,’”’ answered the young 
man. “So you are ‘Wild Fire Wiggins,’ accord- 
ing to the Dallas Dispatch. Well, I’m glad to 


Later, stung to the realization that ing 

Indian-giver instincts, a scornfully upbraids him for his indecision—and their 
is soul storming, 

and through his determination to cultivate decision and a stern di ition, earns the 
name of “Wild Fire Wiggins” enroute. Colas 


Wiggins; but he is overruled by Mrs. McGuire, who places the entire blame on 

When Wiggins fails to take his share of 

entirely at a loss what tc do, Marjorie casts a disdainful glance at his pitiful figure and 
It was a “last straw” move with 


the blame, stammers, and is 


must be done to cure Waverly of his 
Wiggins accepts McGuire’s Texas offer, 


In the Cornbleth Cake y Waverly 


and disheartening competition. 
ns’ departure, McGuire receives a telegram stating that 

Waverly has drawn on the Rational Food 

which to equip a complete baki 


Fi Company for lars with 


ten 

ng La to compete with the Cornbleth interests. 
Reluctantly, McGuire honors the draft. A day later McGuire is shocked to learn that 
Marjorie Lloyd has left New York to accept a responsible position with the Cornbleth 


meet you, Mr. Wiggins.’’ With that he arose and 
extended his hand. They shook hands formally. 
“‘Won’t you have a seat?” invited Cornbleth. 

Wiggins sat down. 

“Mr. Wiggins,” began the other fellow, 
adjusting himself behind his desk, ‘‘you'll 
pardon me if I seem a bit personal. But in order 
to know how to go about what I want to say, 
may I ask what are your plans for Grainger?” 

Waverly reflected a moment. Where is Mar- 
jorie Lloyd? he was thinking. How could he 
ask about her without arousing suspicion? He 
decided to delay his own question and answer 
Cornbleth’s by saying: 

“I’m here to bring the advantages of the 
Rational Food Company to the oil fields. My 
plant is almost ready. How I intend to go about 
my work is something I do not care to discuss 
with a competitor.” 

“Now just wait a moment,’’ Cornbleth re- 
joined with a pleasant smile. ‘‘Let’s pretend 
we’re old college chums. Maybe we are frat 
brothers. Who can tell? We can accomplish 
a whole lot more by not getting dramatic. What 
I want to do, Mr. Wiggins, is to make you a 
proposition. It’s a deal that you ought to accept 
for your own interests. I mean your personal 
interests. Are you interested?” 

“Go ahead.” 

Cornbleth smiled again. Wiggins was almost 
inclined to admire his good nature. ‘“‘I see you 
want to be New Yorkish,’’ commented Alexo. 
“But, anyway, here’s what I'll do. I want you 
to help me run this company. I'll pay you as 
much as you’re worth. Would a straight salary 
interest you?” 


“That’s the only way I’d want it,” said 
Wiggins dryly. 
“Good line,’’ laughed Cornbleth. ‘But let's 


say, for the sake of something upon which we 
can figure, ten thousand a year and six per cent 
of the profits. That ought to give you close to 
fifteen thousand a year, providing we can carry 
out my ideas for the expansion of the Cornbleth 
interests.” 

Cornbleth waited for a remark from Wiggins, 
but the latter’s face was absolutely blank. 

“You’re a New Yorker, all right,”’ chuckled 
Cornbleth. ‘Never saw one.yet that talked— 
always make the other fellow do the talking. All 
right, I’ll do the talking. I’m willing to go sixty 


per cent of the way any time. Here’s what I 
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want you to do: let me take over that mass of 
con, glass and concrete. I’ll pay you every cent 
« cost you. You can return the money to your 
joss. You see, Wiggins, I know that you’re 
only a salaried man. | know that you are looking 
out for your ownends. Moreover, listen to this: 
if you think you can put anything over in the 
way of new ideas in bread mixture, you are mis- 
taken. I’ve got the person who originated the 
formulas for your own Rational Food Company. 
I've got the equipment here. Moreover, I’m 
going to launch the greatest advertising cam- 
paign in the history of the baking business in the 
South. What chance have you got to buck me? 
I've got you licked before you start. I’ve got 
your own formulas, better equipment, better 
distribution and better advertising. You can’t 
succeed. And yet, | offer you a job at approxi- 
mately fifteen thousand a year on a five-year 
contract. I offer to enable you to return every 
cent of the money you spent in building, to your 
boss. You’ve got everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by coming with me. And I give you my 
word of honor that everything | have said to 
you is absolutely honest and frank. Now give 
me a square deal and tell me frankly if you want 
to take up my proposition.” 

Wiggins reflected a moment. “You say Miss 
Lloyd is here and is going to help you,” he mused. 

Cornbleth replied by rising, walking across 
the room, and opening a door. 

“Miss Lloyd,” he called. 

And Marjorie Lloyd walked into the office. 
She looked at Wiggins with an uncertain gaze. 
“How do you do, Mr. Wiggins,’’ she said with 
undue formality. 

It was the same manner she had used in the 
offices of the Rational. How often had old 
McGuire called her in for bread-men to find her 
just as baffling as at present. Wiggins’ impulse 
was to speak what was in his heart, to find out if 
she still cared. But he merely said: 

“How are you?” 

Cornbleth again took up the conversation in 
his easy-going way. ‘Yep, Wiggins,” said he. 
“Here’s Miss Lloyd, the best formula girl ever 
employed by your concern. You see, | know 
something about the baking business. I went 
to Columbia. I followed McGuire ever since 
he owned a small shop out on Third Avenue. 
Here’s the person I’ve got to help me make your 
bread taste as bum in comparison to yours as 
you told my father our bread tasted in compari- 
son to what yours would be. 

“You and Miss Lloyd probably know each 
other. You can work together very well. She’ll 
help you. Now won’t you change your mind 
about your declaration of independence and 
all that stuff that went with it?” 

Waverly looked at Marjorie. She was watch- 
ing him. She was watching every move he made, 
waiting for him to speak, and he remembered 
another time when she was waiting for him to 
declare himself. 

“Won't you be glad to work with Mr. Wiggins, 
Miss Lloyd?” asked Cornbleth, turning to 
Marjorie. 

“Yes,” said she. “I’d be delighted. Your 
proposition is very fair. Mr. Wiggins can’t 
lose. I’m sure he will be glad to take back what 
he said about the Cornbleth bread and there’s 
no doubt but that he will find it easy to change 
his plans.” 

Wiggins could have fought tigers when he 
heard her say ‘“‘change his plans.” He was en- 
raged to think that the girl he had loved would 
make him the butt of a sarcastic remark which 
only the two of them could appreciate. But 
through a miracle, he controlled himself. 

“Well, just what did I say, or lead you to 
believe that you want me to take back?” he 
asked Cornbleth very calmly. 

“Oh,” replied Cornbleth. ‘You said such 
ridiculous things as that you were going to put 
the Rational on the map in the South; that our 
bread was rotten.” 





“‘And that’s all you want me to take back?” 
questioned Wiggins. He took a step toward 
the outer door. Then he turned and said: “‘I’ll 
take it back to this extent. See if this will do. 
He took another step, and just as he was ready 
to walk out the door, he turned and said: 

“T don’t think your bread is rotten. I think 
it is the most putrid combination of cheap flour 
and water ever dignified with the name bread. 
And so far as putting the Rational on the map 
in Texas is concerned, I can’t do that. It’s 
already done. My bread goes on sale day after 
tomorrow, and I’ve already provided for an out- 
put of two thousand loaves per day—two hun- 
dred loaves baked fresh every two hours. Put 
that in your oven and bake it.” 

Wiggins walked out. 

Cornbleth sank back in his chair, biting his 
lower lip. 

Marjorie Lloyd made a hasty exit, got away 
all by herself, and cried for joy. 

*x * x 

During the month that followed, Wiggins had 
seen Marjorie exactly five times. First, when 
he responded to her request to join in the consul- 
tation at Cornbleth’s office. Then, when they 
had rubbed shoulders while buying stamps at 
the post office. The exchange of greetings 
amounted to a mere nod of the head. But it 
was the third time that hurt Waverly the most. 

He had just finished a hasty evening meal and 
was hurrying back to the Rational offices when 
he saw Marjorie and her escort approaching. 
As the couple came nearer, Waverly identified 
young Cornbleth. The latter was overly polite, 
a little inclined to want to stop and chat, but 
Marjorie gazed blankly across the street. Wig- 
gins took very little interest in Cornbleth’s 
chatter. He was looking penetratingly at 
Marjorie. She turned her head, and their eyes 
met. She dropped her gaze. 

“But the good people of Grainger will have 
a few more years to live now that Miss Lloyd is 
in charge of the kitchen,’’ Cornbleth was saying, 
indulgently. 

“That’s the first logical thing I ever heard 
you say,’”” commented Wiggins. ‘On behalf of 
the Rational, I’d like for, Miss Lloyd to take 
charge of my kitchen,’’ he went on, speaking 
slowly and very distinctly, at the same time 
watching the effect of his words on Marjorie’s 
face. 

A brief and awkward silence. 

“Well, we'll be late for the movie,’’ Marjorie 
spoke up, as if to change the subject. ‘“‘Anyway, 
Mr. Wiggins might be inclined to take back his 
liking if the boss of the Rational ever came down 
this way.”” She hadn’t looked at Wiggins when 
she spoke. 

“Yes, you don’t stand very well with Mr. 
McGuire,” quickly added Waverly. ‘‘The morn- 
ing’s mail was very enlightening.” 

Marjorie looked up. ‘‘What did he say?’ she 
asked. : 

Wiggins hesitated. ‘‘Among other things, he 
said you were the best judge of a public’s taste 
that he knew of.” 

“What else, Waa—, Mr. Wiggins?’ 


Cornbleth laughed his refined little laugh. 


“T’ll have that on the billboards,”’ said he. 

“He also said he’d go out of business before he 
ever let you back on the Rational payroll,” 
Waverly supplemented. 

The trio separated, Waverly walking in one 
direction, Marjorie and Cornbleth strolling off 
toward the picture show. It was that night 
that Wiggins wrote McGuire: 


“Miss Lloyd seems determined to do her 
best for Cornbleth. But, as yet, I fail to 
find any difference in the bread baked by 
that concern. The fact stands that either 
they have lost the sale of 2,000 loaves of 
bread per week since we’ve started, or we’ve 
taught more people to eat bread. I think 
Cornbleth’s got an advertising campaign 


up his sleeve. I’m prepared to cover him 
when he starts. Week’s receipts will run 
forty per cent over last.” 


Wiggins had seen Marjorie as she came out 
of the office of a local sign painter as the occasion 
for the fourth accidental meeting. They merely 
nodded. And the fifth meeting came two days 
after that, when almost every available billboard 
in Grainger and the surrounding territory was 
touting the merits of Rational bread. This time 
it was at the telegraph office. Wiggins tipped 
his hat pleasantly. 

“I want to congratulate you,” Marjorie said. 
“Your sales campaign is very nice. Who orig- 
inated that ‘nourishes Dixie like the dew’ and 
‘Sun-Kist Bread’ ?”’ 

“Oh,” replied Waverly, off-handedly, “one of 
the men who laid the cement.” 

“They can’t even speak English!” she said. 

“Well, I guess the Indian Giver did it, then.” 

She bit her lip. ‘‘That’s what surprises me,’’ 
she said earnestly. ‘Every morning | expect to 
wake up and find all that repudiated—at least 
I expect to see a red line drawn through the 
bread.” 

“That would be the bread-line, wouldn’t it?” 
over-sweetly from Wiggins. 

She gave her head a toss and went about her 
business. 

+ *” * 

If Barney McGuire, as he complacently fin- 
gered the neat, concise, and yet thoroughly 
sufficient report on his desk, thought Waverly 
Wiggins shared an equally gratifying feeling with 
respect to the success of the Rational, McGuire 
was far from right. It was true that Waverly’s 
third month in Texas had seen the fulfillment of 
his promise to put over the Rational Food Com- 
pany in the oil fields; but the elements coinci- 
dent to that success had placed Wiggins in a 
serious mental state. As a matter of fact, Wig- 
gins was stricken with a severe attack of heart- 
ache the-minute he saw Marjorie Lloyd. If she 
had remained miles away, it would have been 
different. But to have her near—near enough 
to do her bit in thwarting his plans, and yet 
beyond his reach and plainly unresponsive to 
his love, was something that would have taxed 
the optimism of a stronger man than Waverly. 
Even when writing to McGuire he had tried to 
arouse his feelings against her. He couldn’t do 
that. But he did succeed in making McGuire 
angry. 

“For once you were right about something,” 
McGuire told his better half upon receipt of 
Wiggins’ letter. ‘Nobody could have told me 
that that girl would sell me out. My judgment’s 
usually right on people. But the very one | 
expected to disappoint me has come across big; 
and the one I trusted played the traitor. So 
help me Lord, an ounce of loyalty is worth a 
million dollars’ worth of cleverness, and when | 
get a chance to, I’m going to tell that girl—” 

“Ignore her,” interrupted Mrs. McGuire, with 
dignity. ‘‘That’s the way to treat people like 
that. Wash your hands of her.” 

“But I don’t like the idea of her working 
against ‘Wild Fire.’”’ 

“Oh, don’t call him that. I don’t like it.’ 

“Well, | won’t say that damn word Waverly. 
That name makes me want to fight ”’ 

“That’s just the way you are—headstrong. 
You are not satisfied unless you have something 
to pick on. Now that you’ve got nothing else 
to dislike about the boy, you’re finding fault with 
his name. It looks to me—”’ 

A secretary, holding a telegram before her, 
entered the room in haste. 

McGuire read the message. His face turned 
white. He handed the wire to his wife 

““God!”’ she exclaimed. 

McGuire shook his head. 
once,”’ he said. 

“We're both going,’’ decided Hazel McGuire, 
“I believe they framed that boy. It’s a plot, 


“T’ll go down at 
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and that girl is behind it 
message.” 

It was signed “‘Lloyd.”’ 

“That’s her way of rubbing it in,”’ she said 
spitefully. ‘We'll go down there and—”’ 

“Wire them we're leaving at once,” 
McGuire to the stenographer. 

* - ” 

If Marjorie had exaggerated in her telegram, 
the fault wasn’t entirely her own. Fraught with 
worry, love, duty, and fatigue, the situation 
looked much more hopeless to her than if she had 
looked clearly at what had happened. But 
perhaps the lack of sleep had something to do 
with it. The night before she had barely turned 
out the light when the explosion reached her ears. 
It was nearly midnight. The oil wells were 
quiet. A woman's intuition and what she had 
heard Alexander predict led her to believe the 
worst. And it took but a glance out of her bed- 
room window to realize the truth. Waverly’s 
plant was a mass of flames, the natural gas send- 
ing a red flame into the sky. 

Her shock at seeing the form of Waverly was 
the most terrible part of it all. The crude am- 
bulance, the hospital, half of the night by his side 
and the other half on her secret mission—all 
had made for exhaustion in the early hours of 
the morning. Had she known that outside of 
the broken glass framework, and the charred gal- 
vanized iron of the office, the plant was ready 
for operation, and the fact that Wiggins’ injuries 
consisted only of a broken shoulder and a sprained 
ankle, she wouldn’t have thrown such a pessi- 
mistic light on the event in her telegram to 
McGuire. But more than anything else, she 
worried about Waverly and whether he would 
forgive her. And what a relief it was to find 
that a single kiss brought them as near and dear 
to each other as ever before, and the love flowers 
bloomed prettier each of the two days thereafter. 

“How did we get all this flour?’ asked Wig- 
gins, as he was rolled about the plant in the 
wheel-chair. ‘“‘Most of it was water-soaked 
before that piece of metal fell.” 

Marjorie smiled. ‘“‘Why, you bought 


Let me see that 


said 


that 


almost a week ago, from the Cornbleth Company, 
on the night of the fire,”” she said. ‘I sold it 
to you. You'll find the stub in the check book 
in your pocket. You were afraid all the flour 
would burn up, so you bought some to be 
delivered as soon as the fire was out.” 

“‘But what does Cornbleth say?’ 

“He says he wouldn’t have me back in his 
firm even if it was life or death. So I guess I’m 
about through in the bread world.” 

Wiggins grasped her hand and pressed it 
tightly. ‘‘As long as I’m in the bread business, 
you'll be there,”’ he declared. 


Marjorie looked him in the eye. ‘‘I believe 
you mean that,”’ she said. 
“‘I know damn well I mean it!’ 
* ~ a 
McGuire arose from his chair. He walked 


over within two feet of Wiggins and pointing his 
finger, as if to emphasize his words, said: 

“But not a ghost of a show with me as long 
as that girl is in any way connected with you. 
| gave her a chance to treat us fairly. I will 
not hear of her in the light of a life-saver. She 
wasn’t working here to help you. Not a bit of it. 
She was here to hurt the Rational. When she 
saw us getting ahead, she decided to jump on 
the other side of the fence. You’ve got to—”’ 

“Think of your own future, Waverly,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. McGuire. Don’t try—” 

“Pardon me if I interrupt,’’ said Wiggins. 
‘“‘But my answer is ready and has been ready for 
twenty minutes. I am going to call in Miss 
Lloyd in order to be fair with her before going 
on record one way or the other. Please call her,”’ 
he said to McGuire. ‘‘She’s in the next room.” 

The boss hesitated a moment, went toward the 
door to see it open. Marjorie stepped inside 
the room. ‘I won’t fool you,” she said. “I’ve 
heard every word that was said and realize that 
I am not wanted, and am only serving to be a 
millstone around Mr. —”’ 

“Just a minute,”’ broke in Wiggins. ‘I can 
speak for myself, Miss Lloyd. Mr. and Mrs. 
McGuire, my reply is ready. I am ready to 
sacrifice for you. But I won't sacrifice the girl 


—__ 


I love. Miss Lloyd goes with me as wife an 
partner, or | don’t go. And you can answer jy 
two minutes, or I’ll consider the incident closed." 

Marjorie’s face flushed. Her eyes glistened 
and a faint sob made her reach for her hand. 
kerchief. : 

“It’s all right,” said McGuire huskily, “you're 
in charge of the company for all territory in the 
South. I didn’t understand about the marriage 
proposition, exactly—that is, well, we’re going 
back to New York.” 

“And allow us to congratulate you,” said 
Hazel McGuire. There wasn’t the usual ring 
to her voice. But Wiggins didn’t care. And 
neither did Marjorie. Nor did McGuire who 
walked beside his wife in silence as they strolled 
back to the hotel. 

“The kid’s all right,’’ he said shortly, as jf 
thinking aloud. 

“Waverly will make a wonderful husband,” 
said Hazel McGuire. 

““*Wild Fire’ is his name,’’ snapped the old 
man. 

~ * * 

The restaurant on Sloacum Street and Grainger 
Road was stilled by the hush that overtakes it 
during the interim bounded between supper and 
breakfast. Grainger’s business folk were mostly 
abed when a man and woman strolled in. Evi- 
dently the couple had been working late, for 
they ordered lightly. 

There was no doubt but that the two were 
husband and wife. 

And had the ex-private in Villa’s army, a foe- 
man now picketing the dish-drain in that res- 
taurant, been able to understand English, he 
might have heard a smack, unmistakably a kiss, 
and the following conversation: 

“But I’m still an Indian-giver!’’ 

“Oh, Waverly!’’ protestingly. 

“But I am.” 

“Hush, Waverly!’ 

“‘Doesn’t an Indian-giver always want every- 
thing back?’ 

“Yes, dear, but you’re not that way any more.” 

“The dickens I’m not! I want that kiss back.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


and supplies. 


Since the reorganization the full fee or some 
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part of it has been collected whenever possible. No call is 
refused for lack of money. 

The wisdom of the policies adopted at the time of reorgani- 
zation is shown by the enormous increase in the work: 26,789 
patients, 247,268 visits in 1919—with a force of 125 nurses at 
the beginning of the present year. 

Because the person employing the nurse enjoys the privilege 
of paying the full cost of a visit and because no amount of 
money can secure more skilled and experienced nursing, the 
Instructive District Nursing Association is coming to be rec- 
ognized for what it is—a community service entailing no obli- 
gation, but open to all on the same basis, as universal as the 
public school. The nurses go into every section of the city, 
from Commonwealth Avenue to the smallest alley, carrying 
to all the same skill and the same friendly interest. The only 
partiality shown is to the sickest patient, who must be visited 
first. 

The Association, however, is not a commercial but a social 
organization, and since a large percentage of the people who 
need nursing cannot pay at all, the fees do not support the 
work. Money to carry it on is therefore raised by private 
subscriptions from old friends of the work, from new friends 
interested in the community welfare and from those who feel 


that even a mite may help make possible the care of some one 
less fortunate than themselves. 

Some original contributions of the Association to the health 
of the city were tuberculosis nursing, afterward taken over by 
other organizations: school and contagious disease nursing. 
taken over by the Board of Health, and, in 1918, a demonstra- 
tion in the schools of Hyde Park of dental hygiene or prophy- 
laxis, in which ninety-five per cent of the children examined 
were found to have dental defects. That the school committee 
could not see its way to establish dental hygiene in the Boston 
schools, after this demonstration had shown the need, was a 
disappointment to the association. Dental hygiene was es- 
pecially forwarded by Mrs. Codman, who had investigated the 
subject thoroughly before the experiment in Hyde Park was 
undertaken, and who was convinced of its value. 

The most sensational feature of the work of the Association 
is its prenatal and maternity nursing service by which the 
infant death rate has been lowered at least sixty per cent. 
and which shows a maternal mortality rate of twenty-eight per 
10,000 births, against sixty-six per 10,000 births for the city 
and eighty-four for the state. 

The most cherished hope of the Association is to extend, in 
the near future, the maternity service now offered in only four 
to all its fourteen branch stations. 
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The great question of nations 


Taxation from a Banker's Viewpoint 


Leading financial light declares existing taxation measures 
cumbersome, vexatious and complex, and that they fly in 
the face.of economic science, common sense and equity 


XATION has ever been the great question of 
nations. 
on Tax Revision,’ an address delivered in Boston 
on October 13, made a timely contribution to the 
subject of remedial fiscal legislation which is bound 
to occupy the attention of our national lawmakers when the 
new Congress assembles. This deliverance “takes time by 
the forelock”’ and is worthy of its author, who has been a lead- 
ing financial light in America for twenty-seven years. A mem- 
ber of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Mr. Kahn learned the banking busi- 
ness in Germany and had experience therein, as representative 
of a German bank in its London branch, before adopting a 
permanent home in the United States, to which his loyalty 
was eminently confirmed by the acid test of the years 1914-1918. 

He had frequently discussed the question of federal taxation 
since the problem of. war revenues was taken up by Congress 
in the spring of 1917, and his warnings of ill results from certain 
phases of .the legislation adopted have been borne out by the 
facts. Conditions known to all observers certainly do not 
discredit his poor opinion of the effects of American war taxa- 
tion. Mr. Kahn, with a strong array of proof, asserts his 
belief “that our existing taxation measures in various important 
respects fly in the face of economic science, of common sense 
and of equity. 

“They are cumbersome, vexatious and almost incredibly 
complex. They bear the imprint of class and sectional dis- 
crimination. They penalize thrift and industry, and leave the 
wastrel and shirker untouched. They discourage, disturb and 
impede business, and place the American man at a disadvan- 
tage as against his European competitor. At a time when 
America is aiming to become a world center, they deter capital 
from coming here.” 

These tax laws throw upon the government an administrative 
task of such vastness and intricacy that the departments con- 
cerned cannot cope with it—tend to curtail production—are 
a strong contributing factor in the high level of prices, making 
a grievous burden upon all who live on moderate salaries. He 
disclaims talking from the point of view of the man of wealth. 
Acknowledging a heavy debt to his adopted country, he says 
he is anxious to repay it. While not claiming his views to be 
free from error, he proves that they have no bias of conscious 
self-interest. 

While the cure for evils flowing from the war must be a slow 
process, Mr. Kahn holds that the remedy can be applied at 
once, and relief obtained as soon as it pleases Congress and the 
Administration to take action. He that would lead the people 
to believe that they are not greatly harmed by oppressive taxa- 
tion of capital fools himself or attempts to fool others. A 
widely held impression that the income tax cannot be shifted 
is true only to a limited degree. 

Authors of the present system claimed credit for democratic 
taxation, in that it was class taxation to relieve the masses. 
They should have known, Mr. Kahn remarks, that the whole 
scheme of unparalleled supertaxation was vitiated by the fact 
that there are fourteen billions of tax-exempt securities out- 
standing—bonds of various political subdivisions, farm loan 
and, unless otherwise provided, federal bonds. As the result 
the investment market is thrown out of joint and the mortgage 





Mr. Otto H. Kahn, in “Some Suggestions * 
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market is crippled. The average individual subscription to 
new issues of taxable securities is but one-quarter of what it 
was four years ago. Mr. Kahn gives tables to show how much a 
person would have to make in his business or from investing 
in taxable securities to bring him the return he can get from 
investing in tax-exempt bonds, which can now be bought to 
yield 534 to 6 per cent. The amount ranges from 7.01 per 
cent on $20,000 to 23.96 per cent on a million dollars, and a 
man in the higher supertax classes makes an investment yield- 
ing him from 834 per cent to 24 per cent if he puts that part 
of his income subject to the maximum tax into a 534 per cent 
tax-exempt bond, as compared to putting it to work in his 
business or investing it in ordinary bonds or in mortgages. 

Admitting that the rich man who is made to pay three- 
quarters of his income in taxes still has something left. Mr. 
Kahn says that is not the point. The rich man can protect 
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himself, but what is the effect upon the country? Excessive 
taxes accomplish double harm—they diminish the incentive 
to thrift and unduly deprive trade and industry of the means 
essential for their upkeep and expansion. Such means are 
more than ever needed at present—first, because the world 
demands increased production, and, secondly, because more 
capital is required than ever before, owing to the higher cost 
of labor and materials. 

Mr. Kahn shows how excessive government exactions dampen 
enterprise and obstruct commercial development. He indi- 
cates the necessity confronting many business men, especially 
those who have made little or no profit during and since the 
war, of adding to their margin of profit to make up their losses 
through taxation. This condition makes for continued high 
prices, and everything is affected by the process. Readjust- 
ment since the war has greatly increased the capital value of 
farms and labor, while the capital value of fixed interest- 
bearing investments has been largely diminished. The assertion 
that the great bulk of the wealth of the nation goes into the 
coffers of rich men is wholly false, as seven-eighths of the 
national income accrues to those with incomes of $5000 or less. 
and only about one-eighth to those having incomes above $5000. 

Mr. Kahn shows that the British income tax is less burden- 
some than the American, and besides does not discriminate, 
like the latter, against the introduction of foreign capital. 

His suggestions, upon which all that goes before converges, 
are here categorically summarized: 

1. A non-political committee, such as the British govern- 
ment has recently appointed, to study the effects of the various 
kinds of taxes in force during the past five years and to make 
recommendations for legislation. He does not favor a con- 
gressional committee, or one appointed by the executive, as 
neither kind has been of much account in American legislation. 
Instead he would have a commission of well-informed men of 
different callings, appointed by Congress through its presiding 
officers, to act in conjunction with senators and representatives. 

2. The excess profit tax should be abolished or essentially 
modified. Mr. Kahn is not opposed to its theory, but for 
reasons given previously he considers it not satisfactorily 
workable in this country. 

3. The extreme scale of surtaxes, which defeats its own 
purpose, should be revised downward. Under the present 
law corporations pay no surtaxes, and individual businesses 
pay no excess profit taxes. “As near as possible taxation 
should be so arranged that corporations and individual busi- 


a 


ness are taxed to equal effect." Mr. Kahn makes it clear that 
he does not believe that abolition of the surtax is politically 
feasible, the while he considers that the political mind under- 
estimates the integrity and the intelligence of the people. 
Hence he approves the suggestion of someone else that, simu!- 
taneous with abolition of the excess profit tax, the tax on corpo- 
rate net profits should be raised from 10 per cent to, say, 16 
per cent. Leave the surtax schedule untouched, but allow 
abatements on such part of individual incomes as are saved 
and invested each year, such abatements to be so calculated 
as to bring the supertaxation on individual incomes as nearly 
as possible on a par with the rate of taxation on corporate 
income. It is mentioned that the prevailing impression as to 
productivity of the supertax is highly exaggerated. In the 
first two years of operation of the schedule the total amount 
subject to such taxation from incomes exceeding $300,000 fell 
off nearly 60 per cent on account of the possessors of large 
incomes finding the cover of tax-exempt securities. Mr. Kahn 
gives figures of cost to the public of Cuban sugar manipulation 
and increased railroad wages, and says ‘It will be seen that the 
deficiency to be made good by some other form of taxation, in 
case the supertaxes are reduced, involves but a comparatively 
moderate readjustment.” 

4. Other suggestions are: To prevent or limit the further 
issue of tax-exempt securities. A small tax on retail sales. 
Various minor taxes that may be devised. Divers stamp taxes. 
Inheritance taxes on size of distributive shares instead of the 
value of the estate—but the author thinks inheritance taxes 
should be left entirely to the states, which are hard pressed 
for sources of revenue. Consideration of the question of revi- 
sion of the theory of taxation—in the sense of basing taxes 
not merely on income but on the social use made of income. 
so that the man who invested part of his income in productive 
enterprise would’ pay less than the one who spent al! or most 
of his income in extravagant living. 

The differentiation between “earned” and “unearned” 
increment is objectionable. The distinction is not always 
easy to make. Applied to people with moderate incomes from 
investments, it would be a great hardship. 

In speaking of grave and immediate problems, which chal- 
lenge our capacity for government Mr. Kahn concludes with 
a ringing note of optimism. “Let us resolve and unitedly 
strive to make fruitful, materially and spiritually, for the good 
of ourselves and of all the world, the boundless opportunities 
which the favor of Providence has vouchsafed to this land.” 


WORLD-FAMOUS GEOLOGIST AND ENGINEER 
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New York; George W. Breffit, New York; Charles A. Hartman 
and J. Bruce Robertson, all prominent financial and professional 
men who are giving their best time and efforts to the success of 
the company. 

While the San Antonio field has had a profitable production 
of shallow oil for many years, it was not until Dr. Von Hagen 
and the Ennis Oil Corporation announced their intention of 
entering the field by drilling a deep test that the attention of 
the oil industry was focused on the Southwest Texas field. 
The Ennis Oil Corporation has 6,500 acres in the Somerset 
field, and while developing the shallow oil are making a deep 
test. No other single announcement in Texas oil circles has 
occasioned more interest or activity than this deep test, because 
Dr. Von Hagen is authority for the statement that a new deep 
oil pool will be found. 

To the oil fraternity this announcement by Dr. Von Hagen 
is significant, for it will be recalled that he was largely instru- 
mental and responsible for the discovery of other Texas pools, 


notably the Vernon field where the Sigler well was brought in. 
and the Tionesta, Pennsylvania, fields. 

Great geologists and engineers are scarce, even despite the 
remarkable discoveries of oil and gold. As a commercial mining 
engineer Hoover heads the list of his profession. Among geolo- 
gists Dr. Von Hagen holds a like rank, and there is hardly a 
section of the various oil fields of the United States and Mexico 
that has not felt the effect of his knowledge and influence. 
Now that he has become identified with the development of 
the San Antonio and Southwest Texas oil fields, not only in a 
professional capacity but as an actual developer, that part of 
Texas will undoubtedly be heard from in the near future as 
one of the world’s largest and most extensive deep oil pools— 
all largely because of one man. Heretofore, Dr. Von Hagen 
has served his clients in a professional capacity; now that he 
has picked what he considers the best bet of his life, he is getting 
in the game himself—which is a big thing for the oil industry 
of the Southwest. 
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NAVAL HERO HONORED the Navy Daniels. In June, 1919, Commander King was assigned 
Continued from page 359 to the mine-sweeping detachment, having under his command 
point of penance for the salvation of the world against tyranny, pet eng and ve - g-ship na oa setae h ; 
injustice and autocracy. The world is on fire! I call for rn pore ay pone erety See Wr Sey Se ee wee 8 
aa nteers! Don't give up the ship!” man whose heroic death came as an end to an equally heroic 
vo ! ! 


C aay aed etna win ela he life. Commander King died as nobly as in his most burning 
eo ~m of ames ot ing aati ion chi Seal io the moments he could wish to die. True to the watchword of the 
rere Ge pe y: yr" navy he did not “give up the ship.” He gave his chance of 





a = “==7 escape to another, the supreme test of an ideal of brotherhood. 

Such faith and loyalty inspired the most steadfast devotion 
| in all who knew him. It should thrill every marine on the 
| new destroyer with something of this young officer's sense of 
duty and chivalry. The ship can do nothing more inspiring 
than carry on the dauntless courage and fidelity of the man 
whose name she bears. 

























Sparkling eyes and color of health; 
mind cleared, body refreshed— 
Atlantic City in Winter. Just the 
tempering breath of the Gulf Stream, 
invigorating tang of the sea, and 
clear sunshine. . 
A canter on the beach, 18 holes of 
golf, or a pleasant stroll, far as you 
like, along the world-famous Board- 
walk, lined with a thousand fascin- 
ating shops and amusements. Then 
relaxation and rest at —Chalfonte. 
Hospitable, quiet, home-like. Its 
guests, interesting, cultivated people, 
return year after year; for once to 
Chalfonte, always to Chalfonte. 
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COMMANDER FRANK RaGAN Kino, U.S.N. 
In memory of whom the new U.S.S. Destroyer ‘‘King’’ was named 





Wyoming, said a young officer, ‘and his ability and tremendous 
heart made him popular with all on board.” 

Commander Stiles observes in a letter to Mrs. King, “I see 
with pleasure that they are to name a new destroyer for him. 
Personally I should prefer such a memorial to any number of 
stained glass windows and bronze tablets. A ship has more 
personality than any other of man’s works, and | hope that by 
her exploits the new ship may keep alive the spirit which re- 
fuses to be diverted from duty even by adverse circumstances.” —_ 

Frank Ragan King was born at Montevallo, Alabama, ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 
October 15, 1884. He was left an orphan at an early age, Pst Spt ei RL pO ee es a aa re rae 
but always cherished the memory of his father, who had been | 
a great lawyer, and of his grandfather, who was a distinguished 
editor. He graduated from Annapolis in 1908, ranking second 
in his class. His rise in the navy was rapid. When he sailed 


for France with the U. S. Marines on June 9, 1917, he held the m . | 9 
rank of Lieutenant-Commander. These were the first of our WN 
| Wwe ' 





2 ee Conny a 





American troops to reach French soil, and the first to enter the PREPARED 
trenches. King himself was the second American soldier to step 

ashore in France after the United States declared war. He was MUS TARD 
in charge of transports from this country and crossed the barred aI. 

sea zone twelve times without accident, though other ships in 7 ONLY 10¢ 
the same convoy were sunk. Mil 





Prepared from the best mustard seed, 


: ; Mi ices, vinegar, etc. It is exceptionall 
On June 18, 1918, he was ordered to the battleship Arizona i iat Mae it ae ee oe? 
and was soon made commander. He was in command of the D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Arizona when she convoyed the President’s ship to Brest, 
and he finally led the long line of the Victory Fleet which 


a | 
later entered New York Harbor to be reviewed by Secretary of SLADE S SS B ES T 
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Hosts to 600,000 Guests 
a Year 


well-oiled machine. The public doesn’t care, 
for the matter of that, so long as it gets attention, 
service—gets what it wants. But let a cog in 
the machinery slip, and, while the whole struc- 
ture may not come piling down about your head, 
abuse and discontent of the guests certainly will. 

“The good-will of the public is a hotel’s chief 
asset,"” Mr. Bowman remarked in conclusion. 
“It is easy to get this at the start; it is as easy 
to lose it. On the other hand, there is one sure 
way of keeping it and that is by giving the public 
satisfaction. But there is something else to be 
considered in addition to gaining and keeping 
your guests. A hotel is not run for the fun of 
the thing, not for the pleasure which may be 
derived from being head of one that is firstclass. 

“Primarily, a hotel must be run for profits. In 
this it is no different from any other line of 
business. That’s the part of it which the public 
doesn’t see. But it is the reason for the perfec- 
tion of the invisible machinery. It is why such 
care must be exercised in the selection of the 
heads of the departments, why each head must 
be capable and a good executive in the part of 
the management entrusted to his care.” 
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How Movie Dope is 
Written 


“Well, whose going to write the story?’ | 
asked Chapple. ‘Me or you?” 

“Why, you are going to write the story,” he 
answered. ‘I’m merely suggesting a few things 
that | think would make it of more interest to 
movie fans.” 

*‘What do you know about movie fans? You 
are a producer, a magazine publisher and editor. 
You can’t be expected to know anything about 
an ordinary movie fan since—”’ 

“I am first a movie fan,” he interrupted. 
| hadn’t been a movie fan, | wouldn’t have 
wanted to make pictures. I wouldn’t be inter- 
ested in them if I didn’t have first of all the 
inherent and outstanding interest of the industry 
at heart. It wouldn’t be natural—”’ 

“Well, with all due respect to whether or not 
you are a movie fan first and a producer second, 
you are in the movie business to make money; 
and speaking about money, how much am | 
going to get for trying to write—” 

“‘Now you’re getting away from the idea,” he 
objected. ‘Why bother about compensation 
when there isn’t anything to be compensated 
for? What have you to write about? Every- 
thing that I’ve suggested in the way of a story 
has been rejected by yourself. And now you 
talk about how much money you are going to 
get for writing something that you say you 
can’t write and that you won’t write.” (He 
heaved a grim sigh.) ‘‘That’s like the movie 
business, all right,”” he added. 

“Well, s-a-a-a-y,”’ spoke up Hilliard. ‘“Where 
do I come off on this? First I’m called out and 
introduced to the man who’s going to write about 
me, and then you fellows switch on to something 
about whether or not Mr. Chapple knows what 
a story is, or whether Mr. Wright knows best; 
and now you're fighting about how much Mr. 
Wright is going.to get for writing the article. 
I don’t see where I come in on this at all.” 

“Well, if you want my opinion on the story,”’ 
I said, “‘it’s terrible.” 

“| think so, too,” said Hilliard. 

“It’s not worth a cent, the way you’ve gone 
about it,”” said Chapple. ‘‘Not worth a cent.” 

“Would ruin the magazine to print stuff like 
that,” Hilliard continued. 

“It would take a pretty good writer to put that 
story over,’”’ said Mr. Chapple. ‘I don’t believe 
Wright could do it.” 

So that’s why I wrote the story. 
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The Boss of The Ranch Must 


Be a Man of Blood and [ron— 


The Kind of Man Nuxated Iron Helps Make 


By Building Red Blood 
Strength and Endurance 


Hardened by the rigors of life on the 
plains, living for days in his saddle, his 
strength, courage and endurance 

put a thousand times to the most > 
severe tests, the Boss of 
the Range daily proves 
himself every inch a 
man—a man of blood 
and iron. He 
has won his 
spurs by count- 
less daring 
feats, perfect 
calmness in the 


face of danger, 
tireless energy 
and alertness, 
untold deeds of 
action, force 
and power. 
When you 
see him with 
his men on 
the range you 
know he’s boss 
and what he 
says goes. But 


the rugged, —~ we 6 
outdoor life of the ranchman which helps to keep 
his blood rich in strength-giving iron is denied 


many a man whose indoor existence, hard work 
and worries sap his energies and rob the iron 
from his blood. It is such men who need the sus- 
taining health-building help of organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron—to increase the oxygen-carrying 
power of their blood and thereby aid in restoring 
wasted tissue, strengthening their nerves and giving 
greater power and endurance. Nuxated Iron is 
now used by over three million people annually as 
a tonic, strength and blood-builder. 

“There are countless numbers of men today who at 40 are 
broken in health and steadily going downward to physical and 
mental decay simply because they are allowing worry, over- 
work, nervous strain, dissipation and occupational poisons to 
sap the iron from their blood and destroy its power to change 
food into living tissue, muscle and brain,” says Dr. John J. 
Van Horne, formerly Medical Inspector and Clinical Physician 
on the Board of Health of New York City. ‘Yet there are 
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‘““You Know 
He’s Boss— 
What He 

Says Goes”’ 


thousands of such men who undergo a most remarkable trans- 
formation the moment they get plenty of the right kind of iron 
into their blood to give increased energy and endurance. Their 
imagined ills are forgotten, they gain physical poise and fitness, 
mental alertness and greater power to combat obstacles and 
withstand severe strains. To help build stronger, healthier 
men and women, better able physically, to meet the problems 
of everyday life, I believe that physicians should, at every 
opportunity, prescribe anic iron—Nuxated Iron—for in my 
experience it is one of the best tonic and red blood builders 

own to medical science.” 

If you are not strong or well you owe it to pour to make 
the following test: See how long you can work or how far you 
can walk without becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per day, after meals, for 
two weeks. Then test your strength again and see for yourself 
how much you have gained. Many an athlete or prize-fighter 
has won the day simply because he knew the secret of great 
strength and endurance, which comes from having plenty of 
iron in the blood, while many another has gone down to in- 
glorious defeat simply for lack of iron. 

Manufacturers’ Note: Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed and 








recommended by physicians, is not a secret remedy, but one which 
wn . Unlike the older inorganic iron products 

does not injure the teeth, make them black 
. The manufacturers guarantee successful 
entirely sa’ results to every purchaser or they will re- 
fund your money. It is dispensed in this city by all good druggists. 
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Speaking of Adventure 


Here it is in Finance—James G. McNary, El Paso 
Banker and Lumberman, Most Spectacular 
Success in the Southwest 


IG problems have a way of gravitating to- 

ward big men. Glance over your favorite 

list and your will find the names of Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Gen. Charles G. Dawes, the late 
George W. Perkins and Paul Morton, who 
represent the really great men of the world in 
their respective lines; but being a big or great 
man is no longer a matter of geography. Half 
the New York bank presidents came from other 
states—mostly from the South or Southwest. 
This is notably true in the railroad world. 





Copyright, Moffett, Chicago 
JAMES G. McNARY 
President of the First National Bank of El Paso and regarded as 


one of the ablest financiers in the Southwest. During the late war 
r. McNary was sent to Europe on a special mission at the re- 


quest of George W. Perkins and John R. Mott. Although almost 

as well known as a lumberman as a banker, Mr. McNary devotes 

most of his time to the First National Bank of El Paso, which he 

has made one of the strongest and most influential institutions in 

the country. le has a wide acquaintance throughout the North 

and the East, and is universally popular among the banking and 
lumber fraternity 


Down in El Paso, Texas, there is James G. 
McNary, president of the First National Bank, 
financier and lumberman for whom the town of 
McNary, La., was named. Some day, one of 
the big New York banks will ‘call’? McNary, 
and the offer will be so tempting he cannot refuse, 
though he seemingly has everything mortal man 








could desire—financial prestige and social position, | 
home and friends galore; but McNary is barely | 


turned forty years of age—forty-three to be exact. 

Being young and ambitious, McNary is still 
growing and improving himself every minute 
of his life. When he was selected by the late 
George W. Perkins and John R. Mott as the most 
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Training For Service 


What science and engineering 
have done to develop the mechanical 
efficiency of the telephone, special- 
ized training has done in the develop- 
ment of workers. 

Plant engineers, linemen, direc- 
tory clerks, toll operators, equipment 
installers, electrolysis engineers, 
trouble hunters, line repairmen, test 
table operators, chief operators, con- 
tract agents, building engineers, line 
installers, exchange repairmen, plant 
inspectors, trouble operators, funda- 
mental plan engineers, draftsmen, 
estimate clerks, exchange operators, 
cable testmen, equipment inspec- 


One Policy 


tors, wire chiefs, traffic engineers, 
galvanometer men, cable splicers, 
facilities engineers, surveyors, infor- 
mation operators, switchboard in- 
stallers, accountants, testmen, super- 
visors, station repairmen, equipment 
engineers, directory operators, statis- 
ticians, appraisal engineers, routing 
operators and scores of other skilled 
employees are specially trained for 
the exacting work of providing tele- 
phone service. 

Throughout all work of telephone 
construction and operation there is a 
ceaseless endeavor at mastery of 
service that makes for improvements 
beneficial to the public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 





dependable man in the Southwest to be sent 
abroad on a special mission, El Paso awakened 
to the fact that it could boast a really big man in 
this young banker-lumberman. His executive 
war work in connection with the Y. M. C. A. 
evoked the highest praise, but the fact that he 
was selected by John R. Mott was sufficient 
evidence in itself of his real calibre. 

Mr. McNary was born 
Indiana, August 24, 1877, the son of a dis- 
tinguished Civil War soldier and Presbyterian 
clergyman. After his graduation from Tarkio 
College in 1898, he entered the University of 
Chicago, later going to the University of Leipsig, 
Germany. In turn he has been professor of 
modern languages in the New Mexico State 
Normal, Managing Editor of the Las Vegas 
Daily Optic, Public Printer of New Mexico, and 
President of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce. 
Starting with the First National Bank of El 


Paso in 1906 as assistant cashier, his banking 


| career has been a series of promotions until he 


in Bloomington, | 


landed at the top. He is a many-sided man, 
with a love for music and things intellectual. 
In 1902 Mr. McNary married Miss Ruth Rey- 
nolds, daughter of Joshua S. Reynolds, a pioneer 
banker of the West. Mrs. McNary is an accom- 
plished organist and musician. Their home in 
El Paso is one of the musical and artistic centers 
of the city. 

While essentially a banker, Mr. McNary has 
many other corporation interests and activities, 
lumber being the principal one. With his friend 
and partner, W. M. Cady, he established one of 
the largest lumber manufacturing plants in the 
South at McNary, Louisiana, which claims a 
portion of his time. Next to the First National 
Bank, Mr. McNary’s chief interest is his lumber 
business, and his name is as well knawn among 
lumbermen as it is among bankers. 
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Promotes Beauty 
Of Skin and Hair 





Cuticura Soap when used 
for every-day toilet pur- 
poses not only cleanses, 
purifies and beautifies but 
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skin troubles if assisted 
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cura Ointment to soothe 
and heal. Cuticura Tab 
cum imparts a delicate 
lasting fragrance leaving 





the skin sweet and whole- 
some. 

Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 
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The Story of the Texas Trail 
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banks or trust companies to finance large under- 


| trail bosses. 


takings, so the cattlemen were forced to seek 
outside markets. Some drove their own cattle 
through to the North, buying others on the way 
on credit, giving no security save a list of brands, 
the amount due and a promise to pay on the 
return trip. The first drives having proven 
successful in 1869, caused other stockmen to 
join the trail drivers in 1870; and by this time 
going ‘“‘up the trail’ was all the rage. The year 
1870 was a banner year for cattlemen. Excite- 
ment ran high, and the drivers returned and 
begun preparations for the 1871 drive. Buyers 
were on the ground contracting for cattle for the 
following spring delivery, hiring cowboys and 
Many large companies were formed 
to handle the business and outside capital was 


| interested. Thus opened the spring of 1871, 


the drivers increasing the number of herds previ- 


| ously driven and many companies and individuals 


driving ten to fifteen herds each. All the ranch- 
men in Texas were busy at the very first sign 
of the coming of spring, gathering and delivering 
trail herds. = 

This work would last from the first of }April 
to the middle of May. The drivers would re- 


| ceive, road brand and deliver a herd to the fore- 


man, supply them with letters of credit or with 
cash, give them instructions and bid them good- 
bye. Then riding day and night to the next 
receiving point, going through the same per- 
formance, then on to the next until all herds 
were started up the trail. Some of the drivers 
would go on the trail, others would go by rail or 
boat to the market and wait for their herds. Not 
infrequently they would journey down the trail 
several hundred miles with buyers to meet their 
herds. 


* * * 


The year 1871 was not a successful year, but 
it did not prevent a rush for the 1872 drive. 
Many of the drivers had made government con- 
tracts to supply the Indians, others had con- 
tracts with western ranchmen, while others drove 
to the open market. This was a successful year, 
which caused even a greater rush for the following 
year. Those who sold early made money, but a 
panic overtook many others and wiped out their 
assets and resources. But the losers were game, 
and the following year were in the market again 
stronger than ever. The drivers had become 
acquainted with western ranchmen, and even 
despite fluctuating markets were able to com- 
mand credit. During all this time the Texas 
ranchmen prospered as a result of the work of the 
trail drivers; and with the money received for 
their cattle were able to improve their breeds, 
build new ranches and at the same time push the 
Indians farther west. The government main- 
tained several posts between Eagle Pass and 
Gainsville, but this did not deter the Indians 
from making occasional raids. The soldiers 
did their best, but the Indians usually outwitted 
them; and not until the trail drivers and Texas 


| cowboys joined the soldiers were the Indians 
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forced into final and permanent retreat. The 
capture of Geronimo, chief of the Apaches, in 
1885, put an end to Indian depredations in Texas. 
This was accomplished only through the aid of 
the trail drivers, who co-operated with the gov- 
ernment troops. They blazed each new west 
bound trail, each settler staking his claim west. 
ward of his neighbor. 

From 1885 the drives became lighter, and in 
1895 the trail was closed, but viewed in the larger 
sense nothing like the industry was ever known 
before or since. No one had any idea that the 
cattle business could bring such prosperity to g 
state as the work of the trail drivers brought to 
Texas. The circulation of the millions of dollars 
among the Texas ranchmen resulted in unprece- 
dented wealth, which, in turn, benefitted the 
cowman, the merchant, and the professional 
man; in short, the work of those early trail 
drivers made civilization possible in Texas and 
gave impetus to the state’s greatest industry. 

Had these old-time trail drivers not established 
a market for the vast herds of Texas cattle, they 
would have died on the range, and the millions 
of acres of ranch lands would have been per- 
manently abandoned. No one can perceive 
what would have happened had it not been for 
the efforts of the early trail drivers. They were 
the vanguard of commerce, industry and civil- 
ization as we understand those terms today. All 
material prosperity can be traced to their efforts; 
and it was highly proper and appropriate that 
their deeds should be perpetuated and immor- 
talized. No monument can fittingly celebrate 
their heroic deeds, which are enshrined in the 
heart of every Texan youth.. The memory of 
George W. Saunders will ever be revered for 
starting the movement which resulted in the 
organization of the Old Time Trail Drivers’ 
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Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly Spots 

There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even the 
worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom 
that more than one ounce is needed to me my 
clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othin e, as 
this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 
to remove freckles. 
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Association, composed of the men who actually 
went “up the trail.” 

George W. Saunders, author of ‘‘The Trail 
Drivers of Texas” and father of the Old Time 
Trail Drivers’ Association, was born in Gonzales 
County, Texas, February 12, 1854, the son of a 
ranchman who emigrated from Mississippi in an 
ox cart. At ten years of age he was doing a 
man’s work as a ranch hand, herding cattle, 
while his father and two eldest brothers were 
serving in the Southern Army. He had seen a 
herd of cattle float down stream before most boys 
are out of their swaddling clothes, and at the age 
of five he could saddle and ride a Texas mustang. 
Of books he knew little, but he early learned 
the meaning of a stampede and a ‘‘cow hunt.” 
He could rope, brand and ‘“‘cut’’ cattle with the 
skill of a veteran while a slip of a kid, and made 
his first trip ‘“‘up the trail’ when he was only 
seventeen. He was the first man in Texas to 
introduce roping contests in that state, but the 
practice was so badly abused that his conscience 
got the best of him and he petitioned the Texas 
legislature to prohibit the sport. In point of 
active service he is the oldest live-stock com- 
mission man in the Southwest, his two offices in 
San Antonio and Fort Worth doing an annual 
gross business of from four to six million dollars 
He was one of the builders of the Union Stock 
Yards of San Antonio, and has probably con- 
tributed more to the development of the live- 
stock industry of Texas than any other man. He 
is the busiest man in the state, yet he found time 
to write one of the most memorable books of its 
kind in existence. 

Nothing reflects the indomitable courage and 
perseverance of George W. Saunders more than 
the difficulties under which he wrote ‘‘The Trail 
Drivers of Texas.” It recalls the story of Car- 
lyle, whose manuscript of the French Revolu- 
tion was accidentally thrown in the fire by a 
house maid. Carlyle had spent a lifetime gath- 





ering data for his famous history, which was to 
prove his masterpiece, only to have it thrown into 
the stove, compelling him to do all the work 
over again. In the case of ‘‘The Trail Drivers 
of Texas,’’ Mr. Saunders had spent years col- 
lecting letters and experiences from his old-time 
associates and acquaintances; and when he had 
completed the book sent the manuscript to the 
printer, where it was promptly lost. Having 
already asked the old-time cowmen for their 
experiences, Mr. Saunders naturally felt some 
embarrassment in asking them the second time, 
but this did not daunt him. He knew he had 
the “‘makings”’ of a great book, and it had to be 
published, so he started in once more collecting 
data. He wrote letters by the hundreds, and 
from memory finally got together much of the 
original manuscript and the book was issued—a 
book that is destined to become a classic of its 
kind. 

George W. Saunders talked, dreamed and 
preached the advisability of organizing the Old 
Time Trail Drivers’ Association for thirty-five 
years. Year after year the “old boys’’ would 
promise him they would attend his first meeting, 
and that would be the last of it. But he never 
let up; and in 1915 the Association was a reality, 
with a membership during the first year of more 
than five hundred. The membership is growing 
and the constitution was recently changed so as 
to include the sons of the men who went “‘up the 
trail,’’ thus making several hundred young Texas 
cattlemen eligible. The Association is now a 
strong and virile organization, the annual meet- 
ing being one of the big state events of Texas. 
Representing as it does the experiences of many 
of the original trail drivers, George W. Saunders’ 
book —‘‘The Trail Drivers of Texas’’—is the 
“Bible” of every Texas cowpuncher, and the 
book has now gone into the second edition. 
From the sale of the book and from private sub- 

Continued on page 383 








GEORGE W. SAUNDERS 
Author of ‘‘ The Trail Drivers of Texas’’ and organizer of the 
Old Time Trail Drivers’ Association. As one of the first Texas 
cow-punchers to ‘‘go up the trail"’ in 1871, Mr. Saunders has been 
a conspicuous factor in the development of the live-stock industry 
of the Southwest. He is president of the George W. Saunders Live- 
stock Commission Company of San Antonio and Fort Worth and 
personally known to nearly every big cattleman in Texas—all of 
whom are his friends 
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he Story of the Texas Trail 


Drivers Continued from page 381 


scriptions of the members of the Old Time Trail 
Drivers’ Association, a great granite monument 
is to be erected along the Alpine Drive in Brack- 
enride Park, San Antonio, commemorating the 
early Texas pioneers. At the base of the monu- 
ment will be a statue of George W. Saunders, 
mounted on a cow pony, symbolical of the men 
who made the Trail. 

In the conduct and management of his various 
enterprises George W. Saunders has always been 
associated with men of the finest character and 
integrity, and to this association he attributes 
much of his success. Ever since his boyhood he 
had made it a rule to follow the example of suc- 
cessful and upright men, and there are few men 
in Texas who could command more substantial 
or prompt assistance and financial backing than 
Mr. Saunders; and in all his undertakings he 
has made money for himself and his associates, 
and is willing at all times to do even more than 
his part if necessary. 

Ten miles southwest of San Antonio he is 
associated with T. A. Coleman and V. A. Petty 
in the operation of a model irrigated farm and 
ranch; adjoining this property there is a seven 
hundred-acre farm owned by himself, R. R. 
Russell, T. A. Coleman, V. A. Petty, W. H. 
Jennings, E. D. Henry and R. F. Pipes, which 
Mr. Saunders manages as trustee. Though 
owned in partnership, his associates leave it to 
Mr. Saunders to manage the. property. Some 
day this farm and ranch will be converted into 
an all-year-round resort, and there is no more 
ideal place in Texas, combining as it does a fish- 
ing and hunting preserve, mineral baths, club 
house, pecan grove, all irrigated and capable of 
the most intensive cultivation and development. 
There are several producing oil wells on the 
property; and eliminating the farming and ranch- 
ing features, the mineral waters, hunting and 
fishing, the properties are valuable as potential 
oil lands. 
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rendered by the School. During the war officers 
were trained, and a little book published, ‘“‘Hints 
to Officers on Giving Commands.”’ Since the 
war has been over men who were gassed and who 
were suffering from shellshock have been helped 
at the School, and in every case, so far as known, 
the results have been marvelously satisfactory. 
Children’s classes in the studios of graduates all 
over the country have been successful. 

The School of Expression needs a ‘‘Mr. Smith’’ 
¢to do for it what George Eastman, behind the 
shield of anonymity, did for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The School of Ex- 
pression is a unique institution, performing a 
high and exalted service, and the one who helps 
it will make his name known more effectually 
than by helping any other department of educa- 
tion, for there is no other department today 
where there is greater or more universal need, 
nor any institution which has shown greater 
power to serve the cause of education. 

Dr. Phillips Brooks once said to the head of 
the School of Expression, ‘‘Theological students 
know more than they did in my day, but they 
cannot preach so well.”” The failure to develop 
preachers and help speakers is too well known to 
need any comment. Education in its larger 
understanding and comprehension of the laws of 
the universe has marvelously grown, but the 
Practical power to express this has not grown in 
equal measure. It is honestly believed that the 
one who would help the School of Expression to 
bring out and emphasize the practical phases of 
education would perform one of the greatest 
Services that could be rendered to education. 
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